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IGLO-CATHOLICS AND THE HOLY SEE 


O become a Romanist,’” wrote Newman to 
*his sister in 1834, “seems more and more 
possible ; to unite with Rome (if she would 
tus) not impossible ; but she would not without 
asing to be Rome. Somehow my own confidence 
my own views seems to grow.” ‘Thus wrote one 
ithe greatest converts eleven years before he took 
e final step; a century has gone by, and today 
tre are large numbers of thoughtful and sincere 
nglican clergymen, still in the same state of per- 
exity ; their letters are to be seen week by week 
the Anglican religious papers, and there have of 
te been published a number of books, some of 
lm of no small merit, in which these views have 
fen worked out in detail.1 This article is an attempt 

a convert from Anglo-Catholicism who has a 
mmber of friends in the movement to assess its 
uation and that of the Church of England today, 
ore especially in their attitude towards the Holy 
fe; no attempt will be made to prophesy future 
ents, but a line of approach towards our Anglican 
fiends and neighbours may be suggested. 
_ It will be well to state in the beginning that the 
fea of corporate reunion will not be contemplated ; 
ny Catholic who has an inside knowledge of the 
yaurch of England is fully aware that it is out of the 
estion, and is almost certain always to remain so. 
there have been many impressive developments in 
ne Church of England since the Oxford Movement 

launched, but the sad fact remains that as a 
hole she is if anything further from the Catholic 


| 1 Two of the most interesting are The Confusion of the Churches, by 
» K. D. Mackenzie, now Bishop of Brechin, and The Church of England 
and Reunion, by the late Dr. H. L. Goudge. 
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position than she was a hundred years ago. While 
it is true that in most Anglican churches there are 
now frequent celebrations of the Holy Communion, 
and that quite a large number of Anglicans go 
regularly to confession, nevertheless the Bishops of | 
the two English provinces, who within the last two § 
years have by an overwhelming majority passed | 
resolutions which to most observers seem to express 7 
their practical disbelief in the sanctity of the marriage 
tie and the absolute truth of the creeds, would | 
probably have greatly shocked their predecessors of © 
the last century, even the ones who caused Newman | 
such searchings of heart. ' 
Just as there has been this retreat from the | 
orthodox position as regards fundamentals, it is also | 
interesting to note that the average opinion in the © 
Church of England in regard to Catholicism has / 
boxed the compass.! In the early days of the Church 7 
of England the chief complaint against the Catholic | 
Church was that she had departed from a strict | 
adherence to the Scriptures ; nowadays it is | 
Catholicism’s insistence on the truth and reliability | 
of the Scriptures which in most Anglican circles is } 


considered out-of-date and obscurantist, and which } jt ; 


indeed provides the chief intellectual difficulty for | 
many an educated Anglican of the present generation 
when he is considering the Catholic claims. The | 
Catholic belief in Purgatory used to be considered | 
pagan and superstitious, as was also the belief that 
by priestly absolution the sinner might avoid damna- | 
tion? ; nowadays it is probable that only a minority | 
of Anglicans really believe in Hell, while they almost | 
all believe in Purgatory under a variety of names, | 
ranging from the word Purgatory itself among the | 


11 use the word “‘average’’, for it is difficult to find any Anglican 
opinion which one can call authoritative. 

2In justice to the Church of England reference must be made here 
to the form of Absolution provided in the office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, which satisfies Catholic requirements, but it is difficult to believe 
that most Protestants in the sixteenth century set much store by this. 
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nore definite Anglo-Catholics to “higher service” 
md “the great beyond” among the less dogmatic. 
“Another favourite complaint against Rome used to 
“be that she was immoral and worldly, and it continued 
0 be made for some three centuries after Pope Paul 


TV had “by his violence smashed the pattern of 
4 wstere living so deeply into the stuff of things that 
‘nt even his worldly inclined opponents dared to 


‘\destroy it when the inevitable reaction came”? ; 
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the marriage tie, and her unequivocal condemnation 
of abortion and birth-control. 

In spite of this, during the last twenty-five years 
jthere have been developments of great interest in the 
Church of England which may have as widespread 
jan effect as the Tracts for the Times, and which deserve, 
perhaps, a more sympathetic interest than they have 
yet found among Catholics. Before studying them 
ithere are two considerations which I should like to 
ue: while the Church of England has many 
faults, obvious for all to see, to which most Anglicans 
are as willing to own as we are to point them out, 
it is all too easy to overlook her subtleties and her 


} excellences, growing like valuable plants in a neglected 


jgarden, and which may one day be transplanted 
where they can flower to the full. In the second 
place, in these days when we Catholics are a Christian 
minority living in a country of increasing, though 
perhaps wistful, unbelief, it is surely a pity that we 
should cold-shoulder certain of our fellow-Christians, 
content with pointing out the illogicalities of their 
position (of which with true British inconsistency 
they are often enough aware !), while we pay little 
attention to their labours, their sincerity, and the 
very real sacrifices which many of them have made 
in the Christian cause. The days are changed since 


1A Popular History of the Church. By Rev. Philip Hughes, p. 189. 
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there was a persecuted Catholic remnant living in an 3 
aggressive Protestant world ; Protestantism is almost [i 
dead, and it is surely our work to help those who have § 


been left behind. A layman writing thus in the ‘Vist 


CLERGY REviEW may well be accused of trying to | 
sermonner son curé ; I would assure my readers this is © 
far from my intention ; I merely wish to point out ‘ji 
that many Anglicans have the impression that we © 
tend to be supercilious, aloof, even uncharitable, and 
that we may at times be to blame. 

When the Tractarians launched their movement 
they were not thinking of Rome. It is worth remem- 
bering that the first decades of the nineteenth century 
were bad years for the Catholic Church, when her 
influence seemed to be receding. Catholics in 
England were still somewhat of a gens lucifuga, and 
outside their ranks scarcely anything was known in 
the country of the inner life of the Church. Catholi- 
cism was looked on as the paganized Christianity of 
Southern Europe, in spite of the influence of the 
French refugees, for Febronianism and Josephism 
had left Teutonic Catholicism at a rather low ebb, 
and little was known of it, while Irish Catholics 
were looked on with the contempt which a victorious 
race tends to show towards those whom they have 
cruelly robbed of their birthright. This opinion of 
Catholicism must not be forgotten; its influence 
was even to be found among English Catholics, and 
its results in the Cisalpine Club. The Tractarians 
aimed at returning to what they believed to be the 
Catholicism of the primitive Church, and in doing 
so to strike at the prevailing liberalism of the day.’ 
Since then the movement has spread in two opposing 
directions, away from each other, and also away from 
the aims of its founders. The move in one direction 
can be described as an advance, the other must, 


1 How great was this reaction to liberalism is well brought out by 
Christopher Dawson in The Spirit of the Oxford Movement. 
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have | 
Jistinct change came over the movement which had 
‘iarted with Keble’s protest against the encroach- 
nent of the secular power, an encroachment, which, 
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[fear, be called a retrogression ; both sides show 


most | igns of gaining speed. 


After Newman’s submission to Rome in 1845 a 


itmust be remembered, was at that moment aimed 
at reducing the Anglican Church to its due propor- 


tions in an island where ninety per cent of the inhabi- 
jnts were Catholics. From having been mainly 


academic, centering in a university and addressed 
fr the most part to the clergy, it became far more 
apostolic in its aims, and set out to re-convert the 
masses in the new industrial towns who had become 
wtranged from Christianity. Dr. Pusey set the 
wxample by generously founding a fine church in 
leeds, and the work which he started spread all over 
the country, vigorous parishes springing up in the 
ums and dreary suburbs which were the mark of 
the new age. Many a young man who had become 
converted to the new doctrines during his three 
years at the university offered himself for ordination, 
and numbers of them persevered in lives which one 
can justly call heroic; names such as Lowder, 
Stanton, Wainwright, and Dolling will always be 
held in respect, both among Catholics and Protestants. 

During the next fifty years things went ahead 
in a way which at times must have alarmed the 
frst pioneers ; one is tempted to think of the unhappy 
hen’s dismay when the young ducklings who have 
been under her care first take to water. There was 
a marked revival of interest in Catholic thought and 
practice, perhaps especially the latter, and this was 
in many cases stimulated by holidays spent abroad ; 
itis true to say that many of the magnificent churches 
built during the latter half of the century, with their 
elaborate altars and furnishings, seem to owe far more 
to Continental influences than to the restrained 
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Catholic books of devotion were translated into 
English, some of which would have been better lef 
in the obscurity of their native languages, and a 
significant move was Dr. Pusey’s translation of the! 
Abbé Gaume’s advice to confessors. 

The new tendencies were, however, far from/ 
being merely eclectic or frivolous ; a sincere effort | 
was being made to revive the Catholic and sacra. | 
mental life in the Church of England, and in many | 
cases. it was being backed by wide learning and / 
preaching of a very high standard. While it is true | 
to say that Dr. Pusey at times was not far off Jan- | 
senism, on the other hand the preaching of men like | 
Dean Church and Canon Liddon was in the best | 
Catholic tradition. It is, I think, true, that neither 
Continental Protestantism nor Eastern Orthodoxy 4s 
have produced preaching on a level with theirs, 
Liddon was undoubtedly under the spell of Lacordaire, | 
and as the latter had packed Notre Dame, so did | 
he draw vast crowds to St. Paul’s. ! 

It is natural that since the day when Anglo- | 
Catholicism emerged from Oxford one branch should | 
have moved steadily towards Rome, just as it 1s | 
equally natural that another branch, in spite of the 
views of the founders, should have tried to combine 
a certain amount of the Catholic system with the 
“liberal” theology which for over two centuries has 
been seeping into the Church of England, whether 
as deism, neo-arianism, higher criticism, modernism, 
or what is now known as “‘liberal Catholicism”. So 
sharply has one section of Anglo-Catholics moved 
towards liberal theology that the stand which the 
Tractarians took against Dr. Hampden’s appoint- 
ment to the professorship of Divinity must seem to 
them to be reactionary and regrettable. Many of 
them must find themselves more in sympathy with 
Mr. Geoffrey Faber’s Oxford Apostles than with 
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arted, ir. Christopher Dawson’s reply, The Spirit of the 
| into M0xford Movement ; one is not surprised to find an able 
er left Anglican writer, the Rev. Gabriel Hebert, of the 
and a/#Kelham Fathers, describing Mr. Faber’s book as one 
of the ofthe best which have appeared in connection with 
The Oxford Movement Centenary.4 — 
from} The position of this group is highly peculiar, 
effort Jad must be as puzzling to many of their colleagues 
sacra- | it is to Catholics ; while they believe in the Real 
many |jPresence, the Sacrifice of the Mass, and the seven 
+ and |jucraments, nevertheless they are prepared to hold 
s true Jthe extremely fluid views of authority, and indeed 
f Jan- Jofsuch as a fundamental belief as Our Lord’s bodily 
n like Jresurrection, which are set forth in Essays Catholic 
> best Jand Critical,? and with even more intensity in the reply 
either jto Father Vernon Johnson’s apologia.* This reply con- 
odoxy siderably distressed Bishop Gore who, as editor of Lux 
heirs. || Mundi, may be looked on as the founder of the liberal 
daire, movement within the ranks of Anglo-Catholicism. 
0 did} One is not surprised to find that it was a con- 
tributor to Essays Catholic and Critical, Dr. Rawlinson, 
nglo- Jnow Bishop of Derby, who at a recent meeting of 
hould |Convocation successfully opposed a motion, which 
it is Jwas only supported by three Bishops, that the literal 
f the Jacceptance of the creeds should be obligatory for the 
nbine |clergy of the Church of England. Dr. Rawlinson 
1 the J clarified his position in a letter to The Times, in reply 
s has }to a protest from Lord Hugh Cecil, but nevertheless 
ether Jit is difficult to find any deep divergence between his 
nism, | point of view and those of Dr. Major or Dr. Inge. 
So }It is true that Dr. Rawlinson is conscientiously 
oved | prepared to accept more clauses of the creed than is 
1 the | possible for them, indeed one gathers he accepts the 
oint- | entire creed, but he gives the impression that he does so 


m to 1Cf. Liturgy and Society. By Gabriel Hebert, S.S.M. 

* Certain essays in this book, notably those by the Rev. Lionel Thornton 
and Professor A. E. Taylor, would, I think, be passed by most Catholic 
theologians. With others this is far from being the case. 

* One God and Father of All.. By Wilfrid Knox and E. Milner-White. 
Father Johnson’s book was called One Lord One Faith. 
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because it stands the test of his personal enquiry, not 
because it is vouched for by the authority of the Church, 

In many ways Catholics would find themselves 
in closer sympathy with old-fashioned Protestants 
such as Bishop Knox and Dean Wace, than with the 


new school of liberal Anglo-Catholics. The old | al 


Evangelicals held a number of views which were } 
diametrically opposed to those held by Catholics, | 


but as regards many fundamentals they were as Dari 


staunch as St. Athanasius. The position is certainly |, 
as curious as could be. It is easy enough to carp at |} 
these men, and to be shocked at the vagueness of | 


their outlook, but to do so is unfair ; the heresiarchs "yj 


were men in almost all cases who fell away from © 
Catholic truth ; these men, on the other hand, are | 
mainly trying to work their way towards Catholic | 
truth from an infinite variety of forms of Protestan- | 
tism and Agnosticism. They are well educated men } 


who have in most cases received their education in yj 


universities still very much influenced by the sceptical Ij 
attitude of the nineteenth century, and where there | 
is, in the midst of wide learning, a surprising ignor- 
ance of Catholic philosophy and theology. Nor is | 
it as if they were merely arm-chair philosophers ; 
most liberal Anglo-Catholics are living devout lives, }; 
and a number of them are members of religious 
communities, keeping rules of poverty and austerity. 
It must also be borne in mind that it is the English- 
man’s deep-seated distrust of logic which is sometimes 
his chief obstacle on the road to Rome. 

The position of right-wing Anglo-Catholicism has 
become even more surprising, and to the born Catholic 
it must be very hard to understand. There is today 
in the Church of England an active and steadily 
increasing body of clergy, many of them of the 
younger generation, who accept the whole Catholic 
Faith, including the infallibility of the Pope, with 
the one exception of it being essential for a Catholic 
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» be in communion with the See of Peter. This 
iint of view is certainly as strange as that of believing 
i, the Real Presence while holding that it is not 
Swessary to believe in the creeds. With even less 
Gutice can it be urged that the men of this school 
“main where they are because of the emoluments 
“be drawn from the established Church. Most of 
‘tem are curates, in many cases drawing smaller 
‘aries than the average young man of their age 
‘nd class, and a number of them are vicars with 
dey small livings, who have been deliberately cut 
‘}f from preferment because of their extreme views, 
yhile men of less learning and ability are promoted 
o canonries and even bishoprics. 

Neither can it be urged that they are men of 
or intellect who have accepted the Catholic 


loctrines without being able to understand their 
mplications, just as there is a special type of weak- 
minded crank who invariably becomes entangled 


with Christian Science. At the time when the 
imtenary of the Oxford Movement was being cele- 
mated, this group produced a series of tractates in 
lefence of the Catholic doctrine of the Papacy, 
which, in spite of adverse and ill-mannered criticism 
in The Church Times, were models of careful scholar- 
ip. It is also noteworthy that few more remarkable 
woks on the relation of the Papacy to the early 
touncils have been written than The Eastern Churches 
ind the Papacy, by Dr. S. H. Scott, the Anglican 
rector of Oddington ; this learned work, which 
appeared about ten years ago, has won admiring 
comment from numbers of Catholic scholars, and its 
author even received a letter of special commenda- 
ton from the Vatican. It has, however, failed to 
win the approval of the Anglican episcopate, and 
mstead of being given the honourable promotion 
which he deserves, the learned rector remains buried 
in the wilds of Otmoor. 
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the whole liberal Anglo-Catholicism is to be found Mel 


in university circles and those more immediately 
connected with them, while the papalists are to be 
found scattered among the parishes, though both 
wings of the movement would no doubt seem asi 
strange to Dr. Pusey in his study at Christ Church as! 
to those who served the church which he built at! 
Leeds. The Anglo-Catholic liberals came to the fore | 
at the publication of Lux Mundi, while the papalist | 
movement may, without being too fanciful, be traced | 
to Lord Halifax’s accidental meeting with the Abbé 
Portal on the island of Madeira, followed by his 
descent, accompanied by the Abbé, on Archbishop } 
Benson, to the latter’s unconcealed alarm; _ both # 
developments were unforeseen in the first half of the! 
nineteenth century. : 

Lord Halifax was a great and good man, anda} 
sincere Christian, but one cannot resist the conclu-| 
sion that he deluded himself and, without meaning 
to do so, deluded others. He was absolutely sincere, 
but so deeply did he love his ideal, in itself a fine 
ideal, that he could never bring himself to see that J" 
it was not being put into practice. In the parish 
church at Hickleton the first prayer-book of King 
Edward VI was used, and one is left with the impres- 
sion that Lord Halifax refused to see that the Church 
of England was different to what it had been when 
Edward VI came to the throne ; according to him 
there had indeed been an unfortunate period in the 
Eighteenth Century, but with the birth of the Oxford 
Movement this had come to an end. This optimistic 
outlook on his part seems to have been entirely 
temperamental, and he can in no sense be blamed; 
it is an essentially English quality, and makes one 
think of Nelson at Copenhagen holding up the? 
telescope to his blind eye. 

The view taken by the new papalist movement 3 
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sentially different; its members do not seem 
pcined to follow Lord Halifax in referring to their 
imate as alterius orbis Papa; they seem rather to 
Gk on themselves as individual Catholics who, owing 
Jyacatastrophe, have become separated from the main 
Fody, rather than as members of a body which has 
Jecome separated in the storm. I may be unjust, 
Fut that is the impression one receives, and one can 
Jnderstand how they feel ; the trouble is that there 
ist eems no possibility of their converting the whole 
@hurch of England to their views, for it is far more 
: Tikely to side with the liberals if faced with the choice. 
They seem indeed to be in danger of becoming 
i sceptical about the church to which they belong, 
at they may come to forget about the Catholic 
thurch spread throughout the world, believing in 
te Pope while losing belief in the Church. The 
ica sounds strange enough, but so is their present 


an interesting fact that converts to 

Catholicism from Anglicanism tend to come from the 
rntral block of Anglo-Catholicism, from the more 
ild-fashioned element who tend to look with some 
lsfavour at the extremes of their contemporaries. 
Though the two wings, liberal and papalist, are in 

. Phe limelight, there lies between them a compact 
body which aims at Via Media principles. There is 
ome significance in this. The men of the centre 
believe in the Church of England, which they believe 

0 be part of a greater whole ; when, like Newman, 
they lose their belief in the Church of England, they 
come to believe with greater intensity in the great 
Church, and though its circumference becomes in 

‘ [consequence restricted, they find it better fortified 
aid with boundaries more clearly defined. The 
papalists, by their concentration on the ruler of the 
tity, seem in danger of forgetting the importance of 
ents fer fortifications; their apparent unconcern at 
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interference with the Church’s foundations confirms 
one in this view. During the last hundred years 
each shock to the Anglican fabric has driven some 
prominent Churchman to Rome ; ; 
nation finally drew Newman from his retreat at) 
Littlemore, and the Gorham judgement settled the 
question for Manning. One fears at times that the: 
right-wing Anglo-Catholics may become shock-proof! 
The recent proceedings in convocation, when even! 
Bishops professing Anglo-Catholic principles failed to” 
champion the veracity of the creeds, passed with a) 
surprising lack of comment, in marked contrast with’ 
the storm which was raised by Lux Mundi. It is true 
indeed that discontent with the Church of England! 
is no reason for a man’s transferring his allegiance: 
from Canterbury to Rome; what is bad, however, 
is when a man loses belief so completely in the’ 
church to which he has given his allegiance that he} 
smiles at each new misadventure and says it was) 
only to be expected. 

It must nevertheless be borne in mind that in the! 
provinces of Canterbury and York the bulk of the! 
clergy are far more orthodox than the Bishops, the 
reason for this being the method by which the bench’ 
are appointed ; in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, for 
instance, where Bishops are not appointed by the 
Crown, they tend to be far more orthodox, and to be 
in more sympathetic relations with their clergy. It 
is difficult to speak with any assurance of the laity; 
while there is undoubtedly a vigorous block of Anglo- 
Catholic layfolk, most of the Anglican laity belong 
to that “fourth party” referred to by Father Hun- 
phrey Johnson in one of the most illuminating books 
which have been written about the Church of 
England : 


The superficial student of Anglican controversies during] . 
the period 1833-1900 might be led to believe that, when he 
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Siad grasped the positions for which the more extreme 
members of the High Church, Low Church, and Broad 
i Church parties were contending, he understood the Church 
Qof.England. Such a belief would be illusory. There 
Vaisted within it during the last century, and there still 
Veists, a larger and more important party than any of 
these, though a less articulate one. This party serves as a 
Tcement between the others.1 


JIn somewhat the same way the lay members of the 
jAnglo-Catholic party tend to belong to the central 
Iblock, and have a certain distrust of both extremes. 

Just as the “fourth party” serves as a cement in 
the Church of England as a whole, so does this 
central block serve as a cement in Anglo-Catholicism, 
jthough the day may come when it will cease to 
stand the strain, for centrifugal forces are pulling 
Jhard, and during the last ten years various cracks 
Jhave become visible. One of the reasons for this is 
the absence of a compelling personality, Bishop Frank 
Weston, of Zanzibar, who died in 1924. He acted 
as president of the most striking of the Anglo-Catholic 
congresses, and it was certainly the influence of this 
j devout, outspoken, and pugnaciously orthodox man 
which kept the party together during the stormy 
years following the Kikuyu controversy.2. He was 
able to act as leader of the movement as nobody has 
been able to do since the day when Newman retired 
to Littlemore. 

The approach towards the Anglo-Catholics of 
J today has its pitfalls, and there is no need to point 
out the obvious; all the same the central and 
papalist wings of the movement are looking towards 
us with friendly interest, sometimes with eagerness. 
Many of them are deeply troubled in mind, and are 


1 Anglicanism in Transition, p. 48. 
_ *Canon Maynard Smith’s biography of the Bishop gives a particularly 
interesting account of the inner history of Anglo-Catholicism during the 
first quarter of this century. 
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apprehensive about the future. To approach them 
with illusory promises of the possibility of corporate | 
reunion is unjust, even cruel; is it not, however, | 
practicable for us to try to meet and understand | 
them rather more than we have done in the past? 
Any advances from our side will almost certainly not 7 
be repelled on theirs, and there are many subjects | 
worth discussing with them which lie outside the J 
immediate scope of controversy. Most of them have 4, 
an ingrained dislike of sheep-dogs, but they all are } 
waiting for a shepherd. 

CLONmoRE. 





hem | 


PRAYER 


rate | 


ver, 


I. The Prayer of Petition and the Prayer of Acts. 


land © 


ast? & 


‘not lthe request of some relatively pious Oxford 


HESE ideas about prayer were put together at 


jects ‘odergraduates, and read aloud to them at a small 


the Tneting. I hope this will be accepted as sufficient 


lave |Folanation of the tone and of the language in which 
“ry are expressed. The tone, because the appearance 
“Wiecturing my fellow-priests on such a subject ill 
Tecomes me ; the language, because I would like to 
‘uve devoted much more preparation to them at the 
ime, and revision to them since, than a limited 


tisure has made possible. 


I suppose about ninety per cent of our fellow- 
ountrymen, when they talk about prayer, mean asking 
iiod to give them things. They do not, consciously, 
fecognize any other form of prayer than impetrative 
prayer, the prayer of petition. This is odd, because if 
jou press them they have to admit that the Our Father 


isthe model of all prayer ; and if the Our Father were 


imply a prayer of petition it would run, ‘“‘Our Father, 
ave us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
iespasses, and lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
is from evil”. Also if you press them they realize that 
here is a duty of giving thanks for things ; probably 
iso that there is a duty of saying you are sorry for 
jour sins. But if you do not give them time to reflect, 
hey will define prayer as telling God what you want 
and asking Him to give it you. It might be a good 
hing, then, before passing on further, to consider this 
tind of prayer, the prayer of petition, and raise some 
of the questions which suggest themselves. These are 
urprisingly numerous and far-reaching ; the answers 
lam indicating mostly came out of my own head, or 
at best are derived from reflex principles. I do not 


daim any sort of authority for them ; oddly, I think 
Vol. xvi. 485 2H 
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it is a corner of theology which has been very much | 
neglected. 

Would it be right, at least in the higher stages of} 
prayer, to do without the prayer of petition altogether? 
Clearly not ; the practice is so plainly indicated by our | 
Lord, it is one which so admirably externalizes and § 
reminds us of our dependence upon God ; also, people 
ask us to pray for them, and it would be rather cur- 
mudgeonly to say No. This is not to say that holy 
people at the higher stages of prayer do in fact spend], 
a very large part of their time in explicitly asking for 
this or that favour. I suppose that with them the 
prayer of petition merges into their general state of 
prayer, and loses something of its sharp outlines in 
doing so. 

What is the bare minimum which constitutes the 
prayer of petition ? To put it in a concrete form, if] 
promise to say a Hail Mary for somebody’s intentions, | 
does it suffice to say the words without thinking about 
what I am saying, without reflecting particularly that 
I am in the presence of God, or remembering that I 
am asking a favour of His Mother? Or does fidelity 
demand at least some attention to what I am doing? J; 
I would say that the promise is implemented if I say, 
that day, one more Hail Mary than usual ; even if 
the Hail Mary in question comes, say, in the middle 
of a string of Hail Mary’s offered for various intentions, 
and at the time we do not even remember for whomit 
is being offered, only that it is Number Four. As long 
as he who prays has a habitual intention of devoting 
that particular prayer to that particular object, it]; 
seems to me only natural to suppose that God accepts 
that prayer for the intention in question. 

From which it follows—a most important practical 
corollary—that we should never, in our private 
devotions, repeat a prayer on the ground that it has 
been said with too little of attention or devotion, and 
therefore some obligation or quasi-obligation remains 
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mfulfilled. If we wake up, as most of us do too often, 


Fifer a spell of daydreaming in our prayer, and realize 
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that we are just getting to the end of, say, an Our 


ifather, and have only just adverted to what it is we 
Y Our Fire doing, namely, praying for so and so—what ought 
jvetodo? We ought to finish the prayer with all the 
eople | 
T Cur- 7 


reverence we can command ; we ought NOT to start 
ill over again at the beginning. For a priest to repeat 
any part of the Mass on such a ground would be a sin. 
A priest or a layman in his private devotions does not 
~ommit a sin, but he is doing something unnecessary, 
which is quite contrary to liberty of the spirit. He is 
also shewing little trust in God, as if God were unable 


jo take any notice of us except when we are taking 


notice of Him. 

Am I suggesting that there is no difference between 
aprayer well said and a prayer distractedly, irrever- 
ently, perfunctorily said? No, of course there is a 
difference ; but the main difference lies, surely, in 
this—that if the irreverence is deliberate, and in so 
fr as it is deliberate, a sin is committed ; commonly 
aslight one. To that extent, he who offers the prayer 
isthe loser ; are we to add, that the man for whom the 
prayer is offered is the loser too? If the case be that 
ofa Mass offered for a special intention, the idea that 
a Mass said in a slovenly fashion, although validly, 
obtains less grace than a Mass said with devotion is 
not an idea which would commend itself to the 
theologians. Why, then, if I say a Hail Mary for 
Jones and am wondering what there is for breakfast 
instead of thinking about the Hail Mary, should Jones 
be the loser? I think we are always in danger of 
toppling over into a superstitious attitude about 
prayer which would assume that the will power which 
we import into the exercise has a direct effect on the 
object of the prayer, sends down the mercury, so to 
speak, in the sick man’s mouth. That is to confuse 
the two separate ideas of merit and of impetration. 
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They are not the same thing ; a man who is out 9 
the state of grace can pray, although he cannot merit ; 
and the same is true, at least according to common 
belief, of the souls in Purgatory. To pray for some-!}, 
body is to plead on his behalf our Lord’s merits, or 
intermediately those of the saints—not ours. I sup-| 
pose you can add merit to prayer, as people do at! 
Lourdes when they say the rosary with their arms). 
extended. But the prayer of the rosary itself, appealing} 
as it does to our Lord’s merits and our Lady’s, not to} 
ours, must surely be regarded as a constant quantity, | 
whatever position our arms be in; and, for that! 
matter, whatever position our minds be in, unless they|}: 
should be in a position of deliberately excluding the}:” 
intention to pray. q 
When our prayers are not granted, we shall be ill]. 
advised, I think, to say, ““Ah, that was because I did} 
not pray hard enough’’—in the sense that we did not/ 
throw ourselves more into the prayer, with a dramatic | 
exhibition, if I may so express it, of earnestness. I see} 
no reason to think that any end is gained by working 
ourselves up into a great state of mind over our inter- 
cessions, as some people, I fancy, are apt to do;}. 
fetching our breath quick, making our shoulders heave, 
and altogether encouraging ourselves in a kind of 
hysteria. That is what some people mean when they} 
talk about praying hard ; but, as I say, it seems to me 
a practice which has nothing in fact to recommend it; 
it has too much cousinship with the habits of the Holy 
Roller or the dancing dervish to be thought of as quite 
Christian. No, when we are praying for an intention, 
we should do so in a calm, resolute, you might almost 
say business-like, manner ; attentive as far as may be 
to what we are saying and what we are asking for, so 
as to avoid the sin of irreverence, but not trying to 
import into the exercise a kind of hypnotic suggestion 
of our own. Doubtless, at moments of stress and crisis, 
our own emotions will import themselves whether we 
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Jyill or not ; by the bedside of one whom we love dearly 
. | weshall pray more excitably, and we need not be afraid 

Uf doing so, since our Lord Himself hallowed this 
Tiwman weakness by allowing the effects of it to appear 
‘in the prayer which He offered in the Garden. But 
Jve must think our prayer more likely to be granted 
‘because it is offered up in a tempestuous fashion ; the 
‘lord is not in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor 
‘in the fire, but in the still, small voice. 
} There are, I think, only two super-added dis- 
Jpositions which we should think of as likely to make 
jone prayer more effective than another. Both our 
Jlord Himself and St. James insist on a spirit of faith, 
Jie. a belief that God is able to do what we ask and will 
ido it for us if it is best for us. And our Lord’s own 
. jexample in Gethsemane shews that we ought to pray 
jin a spirit of resignation ; should admit and try to 
realize, while we pray, that the important thing is not 
what we want but what God wants for us. Acts of 
faith and of resignation can improve the character of 
our prayer ; not precisely because such acts are 
> | meritorious—merit, as I have said, is not the point 
| here—but because they tend to modify the disposition 
in which we pray and secure a right attitude in our 
approach to God. But it is not by any means easy to 
secure such dispositions merely by acts of faith and 
resignation elicited ad hoc when we specially want our 


-..| prayers to be heard. We can go through the motions, 


and sometimes persuade ourselves by the force of our 
own rhetoric that we really are in the dispositions 
which we covet. But it does not follow that we have 
teally attained those dispositions, as God sees us. 
Real trust in God and real resignation to His will are 
more likely to be a permanent state of the soul which 
is habitually trying to live an interior life, than the 
sudden acquisition of a soul which is habitually self- 
centred, and is praying at the moment for its own 
needs or for intentions in which it takes a personal 
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interest. And when our Lord talks about having | 
faith as a grain of mustard-seed, and so on, I cannot | 
help feeling that He is thinking of faith as an abiding jj; 
quality, not as a mere transient attitude of the will, 4} 
That is the real reason for asking holy people to pray i 
for us. 5 
I have suggested that the prayer of petition is not | 
meant to be a tempestuous siege of God’s mercy-seat, / 
throbbing with currents of emotion, but a quiet | 
making known of our requests to God, after which we 
leave them in His hands. Does that mean that having 
prayed for a particular grace on Monday we give no 
thought to it thenceforward? Is the keeping of a 
novena a superstitious exercise, which shews a lack 
of faith in that it assumes we shall be heard for our 
much speaking? Such a conclusion would be quite 
false. The parable of the importunate widow, and 
other references yet more unmistakable, teach us that 
God likes us to repeat our petitions at frequent 
intervals. And this, I suppose, not in the sense that 
a prayer said nine times over is ¢0 7pso more likely to be 
effective than a prayer said once ; will-power, we must 
repeat, does not come into the thing at all. But our 
insistence in asking for what we want, a kind of pious 
impudence which will not take No from the God who 
loves us, exhibits and inculcates that spirit of de- 
pendence in which all our prayers should be made. 
And if our devotion moves us to linger over one 
cherished petition for several minutes on end instead of 
leaving it to God and passing on to another, we should 
do so not with the idea of putting force upon Him (so 
to speak), but with the feeling that we cannot acknow- 
ledge too much our dependence upon Him. We 
should not linger over a special subject of petition, if 
we find that it fatigues free attention. It is better to 
perform some act of devotion, e.g. the stations of the 
Cross, or a meditation, or something which forms part 
of our common routine of prayer, and devote it to God 
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‘Vor the intention that is uppermost in our minds. All 

payer is prayer, not only that which expresses itself 

Jn the outward form of petition, just as all Masses are 
Masses for the dead, whether or not they are said in 
black vestments 

It may be well to discuss briefly two scruples which 
jan assail us in connection with impetrative prayer. 
(ne is—granted that we have a general duty of 
praying for one another’s needs, how much ought we 
jo feel that there is a particular duty of praying by 
name for all our friends and relations, or how long 
ought we to go on praying for some special intention, 
ay, recommended to us by a friend, when there is 
nothing in the nature of the circumstances which fixes 
atime-limit ? In all considerations of this sort, since 
itis clearly impossible for us to pray for the whole 
human race by name daily, I would strongly urge a 
business-like method of approach, which imposes a 
rough statute of limitations on the prayers which we 
undertake to say, or feel bound to say, fora time. Every 
now and then, I believe, it is a good thing to have a 
spring-cleaning of one’s prayers, and cut out those in 
which, from the nature of the case, one has ceased to 
take a lively interest. Otherwise you find, as life goes 
om, that your prayers of petition become full of cob- 
webby corners in which half-forgotten names tumble 
out in a long litany which is now quite perfunctory. 
That is bad for our liberty of spirit; it is also 
bad because it sets us a standard of half-hearted 
prayer. 

The other scruple is this —on what principle, if any, 
ought we to establish a proportion between the number 
of prayers we offer direct to God, and the number of 
prayers we offer to Him through our Lady and the 
saints? I am all for having no principle about this. 
The ordinary Catholic is in no danger of neglecting 
the honour due to the saints ; on the other side, the 
liturgical prayer which he offers in the Mass and 
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elsewhere is addressed almost entirely to God direct, 
and therefore he is in a position to please himself about § 
his private devotions. Let him follow his own in- 
stincts in the matter, without ever bothering about 
Ought I and Must I. Above all let him beware of 
letting himself be influenced by preachers who, not ™| 
finding anything else to say, anathematize their con-| 
gregations for not praying enough to St. Joseph, or the ji 
English Martyrs, or any saint to whom they happen to | 
have a private devotion. We must never let clerical / 
rhetoric breed scruples in us. j 
Writers on the subject now under discussion are | 
apt to lay stress on the distinction between vocal and | 
mental prayer. To read some of them you would! 
imagine that all prayers of petition were vocal, and] 
the prayer of acts (which we have next to consider) | 
were always mental. Obviously this is not true. | 
Petitions may just as well be mental as vocal; and/ 
those who are disheartened by the feeling that in their | 
morning and night prayers they are always saying | 
things without meaning them are recommended to! 
try the habit of making their petitions mentally. You} 
cannot not mean a prayer which you do not say. The} 
reason, I suppose, why as a rule we do make our 
petitions vocally is so as to be sure we have, at least 
outwardly, made them ; there is no reason at all to 
think that God prefers them like that. And when you 
come on to the prayer of acts it is immediately 
obvious that an act of the will can be, and sometimes 
ought to be, made in a set form of words. It is at least 
desirable, for example, that the act of contrition 
which we make when we receive sacramental absolu- 
tion should be pronounced with the lips ;_ though of 
course the common Catholic notion that it has got to 
be said out loud then and there while the words of Ji 
absolution are pronounced is not accurate. The act 
of contrition may be made beforehand, outside the 
confessional ; the common practice is only inculcated 
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' }) as to make sure that the more stupid kind of 
bout | penitent does not omit it altogether. 
> But there is this much value in the distinction. A 


4 tition made almost without thinking, with no better 





“have been contending above) a prayer. Whereas 
con- | the prayer of acts has its seat in the will, derives its 
tthe importance from the attitude of the will; and I 
n to juppose it can be legitimately doubted whether an 
rical jt, say, of contrition which is merely made with the 
‘ips, the mind not adverting to it at all, is properly 
are peaking an act. I say this with reluctance, because 
and ‘jy saying that kind of thing you can easily involve 
ould }yople in scruples. If anybody is given to scruples 
and wer that kind of thing, I would recommend a simple 
der) Jafeguard : always make a mental act of contrition 
true. jbefore you go into the confessional, to assure yourself 
and that it is all right ; and then, if that is your custom, a 
their vocal act of contrition in the box itself, to assure the 
ying priest that it is all right. 

d to} Psychologically speaking, an act of the will is a most 
You Jextraordinary thing ; it is the will willing itself to will. 
The |But in practice it is clearly possible and clearly has its 
our Jadvantages. Some time ago, I forget how long, a 
least {Frenchman called M. Coué became the rage of the 
ll to }moment by trying to persuade us that we could get 
you jrid of almost all our mental troubles by a discipline of 
ately |self-hypnotism ; his best-known formula was “Every 
imes | day in every way I get better and better and better’. 
least | There was nothing supernatural about this ; nobody 
ition | pretended that there was; and yet it is probable 
solu- | enough that some people did derive benefit from the 
h of | mere fact of bringing their wills to bear in this rather 
Mt to} eccentric way. The Christian act of the will is not, in 
ls of J its main idea, very different. Or rather, perhaps we 
act jshould say that its main idea is twofold. It may be 
the J used to crystallize and externalize a general resolution 
ated fof the will, for juristic purposes (if I may use that 
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phrase). The man who wants to be baptized must i 
make an act of faith as the condition of his baptism ; 


the man who wants to marry must signify his intention, i. 


and actually becomes married in doing so; the | 


penitent must bring his contrition to a head in a single Joi 


act, in order that the presence of the requisite con- ii 


ditions for absolution may be ensured. That is one “br 


use of acts. The other use is by repeating them to | 
make them come true. By a constant drilling of our | 
wills into a desirable attitude we can, up to a point, | 
warp the whole bent of them in the required direction. 
It is, no doubt, a kind of auto-suggestion, but it is none 
the worse for that. By continual acts of resignation 
over some possible disappointment, for example, we 
can actually bring ourselves into a frame of mind less 
rebellious than it otherwise would have been, by the 
time the disappointment actually turns up. 

When I say acts of the will, I include what are 
sometimes loosely called acts of the affections, since, | 
after all, itis the will that commands them. The phrase, 
““My God, I love Thee’’, is surely only worth using 
because loving God is in fact an activity of the will. 

But there is this obvious difficulty about acts of the 
will ; the will must already be set fairly steadily in the 
right direction before it wants to make them at all. 
And as I have indicated, an act made merely with the 
lips is not an act ; it gets you nowhere. How, then, 
is a worldly person, who has not really lost his taste for 
sinning or acquired any fixed love of virtues, to make, 
fruitfully, such acts of the will as would enable him to 
consolidate his position ? He is in the position of the 
would-be swimmer who cannot start because he is 
afraid to lift his legs off the ground. 

The historic answer to that is the prayer of the 
Exercises, the formal meditation in the manner of 
St. Ignatius. You cannot—that, surely, is the idea— 
appeal directly to the will of a man whose will is still 
wavering. You must therefore go about it circuitously ; 
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Jou must adapt means to ends. First of all, you must 
| mesent considerations to his intellect ; or rather, for 
Ji, Ignatius is nothing if not thorough, first of all you 
Jnst capture his imagination by presenting a picture 
Jit; a historical scene like the Nativity or a parable 
like the parable of the Two Standards ; then you must 

ing forward considerations which will impress on 
he intellect the goodness of God, the shortness of life, 
ihe hideousness of sin, what you will. Then you must 
mcourage him to conceive, as the result of those 
intellectual considerations, a certain attitude of the 
ifections ; he must be induced to feel a sense of 
gratitude to God, of confusion at his own wickedness, 
iffear at the judgement hanging over him, and so on. 
Then, as the result of this emotional disturbance, he 
must make resolutions of the will ; he must transmute 
his affections, while they are still warm and liquid, 
into the true metal of voluntary determination ; he 
must make up his mind, there and then, to show his 
love for God, to desert his sins or the occasions of them, 
to avoid hell at all costs. Thus you have (not counting 
the preludes, and the recapitulation, and the spiritual 
bouquet at the end) an ordered process in four stages ; 
imagination prepares the way, the intellect assimilates 
atruth, the affections react on that truth, help to make 
us realize it, and so the will, disturbed from its native 
inertia, starts making resolutions—resolutions which 
it would never have consented to make, without the 
preliminaries mentioned. It has been snared in spite 
of itself. 

So great has been the success of this method —after 
all, from that day to this it has been the company drill 
of the company of Jesus, so widely was it spread both 
by the Jesuits themselves and by those spiritual 
directors who concentrated their attention above all 
om what is known as “‘solid piety”, that the word 
meditation itself, which till then had a much wider 
and vaguer significance, has almost become identified 
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with what was and isa particular method of meditation, | 
It is a great conception ; nobody can afford to laugh 
at it. But the question remains, To what extent can | 
we regard it as the model for all mental prayer, suited | 
to all temperaments which aspire to draw closer to | 
God, and at every stage of that aspiration ? 
There have been spiritual authors, I suppose, who 
believed that formal meditation was suitable to every | 
stage of advancement, at least until a soul became 50 | 
closely united to God that supernatural gifts of ecstasy 
rendered the soul, rapt out of its senses, incapable of | 
such exercise. This was, I take it, the doctrine of those 
fathers of the Society who criticized, and to some 
extent silenced, Father Balthasar Alvarez. Others, 
like Father Baker, regard it as a preliminary stage, but 
one which you cannot dispense with. Only, as time 
goes on, you will find it less and less necessary to con- 
centrate on the preliminary use of the imagination, 
less and less necessary to dwell on the intellectual con- 
siderations ; you will short-circuit the process, and 
proceed with little ado to those exercises of the 
affections and of the will which are the really operative 
part of the whole method. Some, again, recommended 
alternative methods of meditation, by which it was 
thought possible to proceed almost directly from the 
contemplation of some mystery to the acts which were 
to be based upon it. Finally, in more recent times, 
now that the spectre of Quietism does not haunt the 
imagination of spiritual authors as it used to, some 
have been found bold enough to insinuate that there 
are certain souls at least, certain temperaments, for 
which formal meditation is altogether unsuited, except 
perhaps in the very first stages of their conversion. 
Long before our success in dealing with temptations 
and other spiritual difficulties would justify us 
supposing that we have left the purgative way alto 
gether behind us, and have set our feet firmly on the 
illuminative way, there is a kind of contemplation, 3 
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agood deal under the influence of the Abbé Bremond, 
whose writings were largely undertaken with the 
object of defending liberty of the spirit against the 
stricter type of Jesuit spirituality. I say the stricter 
type, for, as the Abbé is constantly reminding us, some 
of the great directors the Society has produced, men 
ike Guilloré and Lallemant and de Caussade, were 
not by any means Jesuit Jesuits if you look into the 
details of their teaching. 

It is impossible, here, to speak with too much 
caution. It would be wrong to deter anybody, who 
finds that the practice of formal meditation appears 
to suit his spiritual needs, from continuing that 
practice. There can be no doubt (I suppose) that it 
is possible, by the faithful use of the Ignatian method, 
toreach a high degree of sanctity. I do not even want 
to urge that in itself contemplation is a higher thing 
than meditation. Bremond, I think, does urge that. 
He distinguishes two types of spirituality, one anthro- 
pocentric, the other theocentric. And he suggests that 
the whole idea underlying the exercises is an idea of 
self-improvement, of making the best of your own 
soul ; using the love of God almost as a means to an 
end, as a lever by which you can raise yourself to a 
higher degree of holiness. Whereas the theocentric 
type of spirituality thinks of growth in virtues as only 
a means to an end, and that end the love of God ; 
the aim of prayer should not be, except per accidens, to 
improve the character of him who prays, but rather 
to get rid of self altogether out of the picture, to 
annihilate self, to adhere to God and aspire after the 
love of God with a love so disinterested that it has no 
time to think whether it is advancing in virtue or not, 
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no time to be anxious, even, whether its predestined | 
eternity is heaven or hell. That is the distinguishing d 
mark, I understand him to say, of the French school of 7 
piety which built itself up on the reputation of St, | 
Francis of Sales. 4 

I speak as a fool, but I do not really believe that | 
you can uphold that distinction in practice. After all, | 
the foundation of the Exercises is that man’s end is to 4° 
praise and revere God, and by serving Him at length 
to attain salvation. The definition is, as to two thirds | 
of its contents, theocentric. There may, indeed, bea | 
tendency in some spiritual authors of the solid-piety 
school which amounts to a wrong emphasis ; it is not | 
always desirable to keep a graph of one’s sins. But I 
think it would be unfair to describe that as the domi- 
nant tone in Jesuit spirituality. There may be, in 
formal meditation, a disproportionate amount of time | 
spent, and effort put forth, in adducing considerations 
and entertaining affections (which is not strictly 
speaking prayer). But then, the exercises are meant to 
be the very beginning of the soul’s conversion to God ; 
and it is difficult to believe that anybody who has 
meditated faithfully on the Ignatian method for a 
year or two is still in fact tempted to occupy much | 
time over these preambles. The acts, surely, will 
come more easily and more spontaneously ; and their 
character as they do so will become less egoistic, more 
love-driven, less reflective. 

R. A. Knox. 


(To be continued.) 





ME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SACRED 
: HEART 


OT the least valuable aspect of devotion to the 

Sacred Heart is the act of faith in the true and 
jal Incarnation of the Son of God which it implies. 
for the object of the devotion, as all theologians are 
wreed, is not merely the charity of Christ of which 
His Heart is the symbol ; it is His physical Heart 
itself. The Word Incarnate is adorable, because 
jHeis God ; His divine Person is worthy of the homage 
of latrra, the worship which is due to God alone, 
and the absolute homage which we render to His 
Person embraces all that is in Him, all that is person- 
ally or hypostatically united with Him, and therefore 
not only the divine nature which is identical with 
His Personality, but also His sacred humanity, with 
alits parts. “Although,” wrote St. Athanasius, “‘the 
fesh of Christ, regarded separately, is a thing created, 
nevertheless it has become the body of God. When 
we adore this body we do not divide it from the 
Word, nor yet, on the other hand, when we want to 
adore the Word do we separate Him from His flesh. 
Mindful that ‘the Word became flesh’, we acknow- 
ledge the one Word Incarnate as God. Who then 
would be so foolish as to say to the Lord: ‘Depart 
from thy body so that I may adore thee’ ?”! The 
same truth is even more emphatically expressed by 
one of his great successors in the see of Alexandria, 
St. Cyril : ““The Incarnate Word of God, since He 
is the one Son of God, is to be adored, not apart from 
His flesh, but together with it, just as in honouring 
aman we honour his soul together with his body.’’? 
When, therefore, the Jansenists in the synod of 
Pistoia (1794) attacked the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart on the ground that to worship the human Heart 
of Christ was to give divine honour to a creature, 


1 Ad Adelphium, 3. 2 Apol. contra Orient., 8. 
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Pope Pius VI bore witness to the traditional faith 
of the Church in his reply. ‘“The faithful adore this | 
Heart,” he said, “considered as the Heart of Jesus, | 
that is, as the Heart of the Person of the Word to 
whom it is inseparably united, just as the body of i! 
Christ was adorable when for three days it lay dead | 
in the tomb, unsevered and unseparated from the | 
divinity.’’4 q 

The Heart which we adore is therefore the human | 


Heart of God, the living Heart of the Word Incarnate |]! 


which forms part of His glorious humanity in heaven | 
and which, as a part of His Sacred Body, is truly, | 
really and substantially present in the Sacrament of }! 
the Altar. Our adoration is, of course, directed to’ 


the Person, and it is the divinity of that Person which | igni 


specifies our homage as latreutical; but in adoring’ 
the Person we exclude nothing that is His, we adore | 
all that He has made personally His own, and there- | 
fore also His human Heart. Here is our act of faith 
in the Incarnation. Only those can adore the | 
Sacred Heart who believe that it is God’s Heart, 
who believe, with the Fathers of the Council of 
Chalcedon, ‘‘in one and the same Son and Lord 
Jesus Christ, perfect in His divinity, perfect in His 


humanity, having a rational soul and a body, con- 


substantial with the Father according to the divinity, 
the same consubstantial with us according to His 
humanity, ‘in all things like as we are, except sin’.” | 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart is the modern answer }’ 
of the Church to the age-old heresy of Docetism. 
But why especially the Heart? The answer of 
theologians again is unanimous ; because the Heart is 
the symbol of His love. Hence in adoring the Heart 
of Christ we adore also the love which the Heart 
signifies. The scientific conclusions of modern phy: 
siology are irrelevant. Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
is not based upon the false supposition—though many 
1 Denzinger, 1563. 
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Jheologians in the past may have accepted it— 
. ittat the heart is the seat, the source, or the organ of 

Nmotional life. Whatever be the exact manner in 

i which the nerve-centres influence the movements of 
Tibe heart, it is an undoubted fact of experience that 
jis action does undergo changes which correspond 
Ji various states of feeling, changes of which we are 
idrectly conscious in ourselves, and which we are able 
to recognise by external signs also in others. It is 
this fact of experience which has given rise to the 
common custom of regarding the heart as the symbol 
of emotional life and sensibility, and indeed of the 
human affections in general, and to the practice 
in certain circumstances of using the word “‘heart”’ to 
ignify the person.? 

When we proceed further to ask which love in 
Christ, divine or human, is adored by us in this 
devotion, there is not the same unanimity, some 
theologians maintaining, as against others, that we 
adore the divine love of the Redeemer as well as 
His human charity. That we do venerate and 
worship the divine love of Christ, the infinite love 
which is identical with His divine nature, is evident. 
What is less clear is whether that divine love, which, 
incidentally, the Son has numerically in common 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, is especially 
associated with devotion to the Sacred Heart. For 
our present purpose the controversy is not of great 
importance, except as calling for the remark that there 
is a sense in which the human love of Christ may 
also be truly called divine ; human by reason of the 
human will from which it springs, it is divine—and 
therefore adorable—by reason of the divine hypo- 
stasis in which the humanity of Christ subsists. 
Beyond all dispute, however, is the fact that in this 
devotion we consider and adore especially the human 


1So in the Litany of the Sacred Heart, and elsewhere, ‘‘Heart of Jesus” 
means ‘‘Jesus, whose Heart symbolizes love for men”’. 


Vol. xvi. 2k 
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love of the Word Incarnate. This is the love by 
which He loves His Father, it is that immense charity 
which embraces all mankind, which caused Him 
to suffer and die for our Redemption, the love which 


prompted Him to give Himself to us in the Blessed §j, ; 


Sacrament, a love which, as He lamented to §$¢, | 
Margaret Mary, is so ill-requited by men. 

Herein lies the essentially zncarnational character | 
of this devotion, which, while presenting the Heart | 
of the Word Incarnate as the object of our divine | 
worship, at the same time stresses the truly human | 
quality of the Saviour’s love for mankind. The | 
love of the Redeemer for men, the love which gave | 
meritorious and expiatory value to His actions, | 
that love to which the efficacy of His Passion is 
attributed by St. Thomas when he says : “hoc ipsum | 
quod voluntarie passionem sustinuit Deo maxime 
acceptum fuit, utpote ex caritate maxima proveniens”!, | 
that redemptive charity is not the charity of an angel, 
it is the human charity of the Word Incarnate ; itis 
the charity of a man. And this is a fact of which 
we do not always, perhaps, appreciate the full 
significance. 

Human love is not an act of the soul, or of the will, 
alone. Itis an act of the human compound, body and 
soul together, and therefore the whole compound has 
a part to play in it. Even in the characteristically |; 
spiritual activities of man it is not merely the spiritual 
soul which acts, but the ego, the whole person, and 
therefore the perfection of truly human activity 


requires that the intellectual and volitional operations |}; ; 


of man find in the sensuous functions of the compound 
their emotional and connatural counterpart. “Motus J; 
virtutis,”” says St. Thomas, “qui consistit in perfecta 
voluntate, non potest esse sine passione ; non quia 


voluntas ex passione dependeat, sed quia in voluntate Jit; 


perfecta in natura passibili ex necessitate passid 
Beers tlre a ecaatnnce eae ee 
1TII, q. 48, art. 3. 
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Aequitur.”? In us, by reason of original sin, the 


motions are disordered ; they anticipate the decision 
ifthe will, they obscure and prejudice our judgement ; 
They urge us to desire that which is unlawful, wherefore 
itis our daily and difficult task to control and direct 
them. But it would be a serious mistake to regard 
ithem on that account as evil. This was the error of the 
iStoics, who failed to distinguish between the emotions 
nsidered as the manifestation of human sensibility 
jd the emotions (or the passions) considered as 
werstepping the limits of morality and evading the 
}ontrol of the will. In consequence they held that it 
was the duty of man to stamp them out entirely 
und to cultivate apathy, or complete indifference. 
The Catholic position is that the emotions, since 
jhey belong to the perfection of human nature, are in 
themselves a physical good, and furthermore, that, 
0 far as they are controlled by the will, they even 
partake in a measure of the morality of human 
ations. St. Thomas summarizes the matter with 
his usual clarity : ““The Stoics, in accordance with 
their theory that the passions are evil, maintained 
that all passion (or emotion) diminishes the goodness 
ofan action, on the ground that a good thing is either 
entirely vitiated or at least partially spoiled by the 
admixture of any evil with it. And this is indeed true, 
if by passions we mean only the disordered move- 
ments of the sensuous desire, so far as they are dis- 
turbances or maladies. But if passions are taken to 
mean the movements of sensuous desire as such, then 
itis a part of human goodness that the passions also 
should be controlled by reason. For, since reason 
is the root of all goodness in man, that goodness will 
be the more perfect according as it can be extended to 
more of man’s activities. Thus nobody doubts that 
itis a part of moral perfection that the actions of man’s 
external members should be directed by right reason. 
1De Ver. q. 26, art. 7, ad 2. 
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Consequently, since the sensuous desire is able to 


obey reason, it is a part of moral, that is, of human 4s 


perfection, that the passions should be regulated by | 
reason. Hence, just as it is better for a man not § 


only to will the good, but also to perform it by aj 


external action, so also it is a part of human perfection 
that a man should move towards the good not only : 
by the act of his will, but also by his sensuous desire, } 
according to the words of the Psalmist! : ‘My heart | 
and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God’, where | 
by ‘heart’ we understand the intellectual desire and by | 
‘flesh’ the emotions.””? 

Human love, then, perfect human love, engages 
the whole person, sensuous powers as well as intell- | 
lectual, emotions as well as will. And this is true | 
of all human love, whether its object be creatures | 
or whether it be directed to its highest and most ]j 
worthy object, God Himself. Nor does grace deprive | 
our natural acts of any of their perfection when it | 
raises them to the supernatural order. The charity | 
of an angel is a supernatural act of purely spiritual 
love, without any accompaniment of physical emotion. 
Not so the charity of a man. In man the love that 
fills the will overflows and floods the emotions with a 
warm and julsing affection, in which the lover is 
able to find evidence and assurance of the devotion 
that springs from the spirit. The man who loves 
deliberately stirs up his emotions of set purpose to 
share the love which is in his will, each love helping 
the other and making for a richer and completer 
devotion, will acting upon heart and heart adding 
that vitality which is peculiarly its own. ‘“‘Passiones 
animae”, says St. Thomas, “se possunt habere ad 
judicium rationis consequenter ; et hoc dupliciter: 
uno modo per modum redundantiae, quia scilicet 
cum superior pars animae intense movetur in aliquid, 
sequitur motum ejus etiam pars inferior ; et sit 
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passio existens consequenter in appetitu sensitivo est 


quando scilicet homo ex judicio rationis eligit affici 
aliqua passione, ut promptius operetur, cooperante 
jappetitu sensitivo ; et sic passio animae addit ad 
Tbonitatem actionis.”+ 

What is true of the morality of an action is true 
aso of its meritorious quality. Deliberately stimu- 
lated, emotion serves to increase the merit of our 
actions. Indeed, as St. Thomas says, when the 
emotions are the effect of our voluntary act they may 
themselves be called meritorious, even though only 
per accidens.2 And thus emotion enters into the scheme 
of our salvation. 

The application of these principles to Christ results 
in some noteworthy conclusions. Christ is perfect 
man; He is therefore endowed not only with the 
spiritual faculties of intellect and will, but also with 
sensuous and emotional powers. Perfect man, He 
possesses a most perfect and refined sensibility, as the 
scene in the garden of Gethsemane alone suffices to 
prove. The habitual insubordination of our own 
emotional life may perhaps incline us —as it inclines 
not a few spiritual writers—to regard the passions 
exclusively in the light of antagonists, as though it 
were the passions, and not concupiscence (the in- 
subordination of the passions) of which the Council of 
Trent declared that they have been left in us ad 
agonem. And therefore when we think of Christ we 
are apt to picture His human love for the Father and 
for us as though it were a purely spiritual and un- 
emotional activity. It is perhaps one of the provi- 
dential roles of devotion to the Sacred Heart to remind 
us again of the truly human quality of the love of the 
Word Incarnate, to make us remember that in Christ 
—in whom there was no concupiscence—the emotions 


1 Ibid. ad 1. 2 De Ver. q. 26, art. 6, in corp. 
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were not an obstacle which He had to overcome in 
His spiritual life, but an aid of which He made constant | 
use, human powers which He pressed into service for | 
the purpose of our redemption, and which, like all else 
that the Word assumed into His divine Personality, | 
have for that very reason become for ever hallowed | 


and sanctified. The Heart of the Word Incarnate, ] spi 


now beating in His glorious body in heaven, now truly | 
present in the Sacrament of the Altar, the Heart which 
is the object of our adoration, is the same Heart which 
beat with a generous and emotional love for His 
blessed Mother, which quickened its pace at the | 
approach of a loved cne, which melted with pity over 4; 
the multitude, which swelled with anger at the | 
blasphemies of the Pharisees, which contracted with | 
real fear at the thought of His Passion and Death. | 
Above all, it is the Heart which shared emotionally in } ; 
His love for the Father and for us, in His hatred ofsin, | 
in His pain at the thought of man’s ingratitude, and 
in that love, that “‘caritas maxima’’, which gave 
redemptive value to His sufferings and voluntary | 
Death. 

To the emotional aspect of the sufferings of Christ 
theologians are accustomed to devote considerable | 
attention, especially when they enquire, following 
St. Thomas,! how the emotions of fear and sorrow in 
Him could be reconciled with the beatific vision of | 
God which He perpetually enjoyed. Less emphasis 
has been laid by them upon the emotional side of His 
human charity, by which He merited our salvation. 
If it is true that the passions, so far as they are volun- 
tary, have their part to play in our meritorious 
activity, then we may truly say that the whole of the 
emotional life of Christ was redemptive, because all 
His emotions were voluntary. ‘‘Hujusmodi passiones,” 
says St. Thomas, “‘aliter fuerunt in Christo quam in 
nobis . . . quia frequenter in nobis praeveniunt 
ee i °° © «ae 
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1 judicium rationis; sed in Christo omnes motus 
J snsitivi appetitus oriebantur secundum dispositionem 
Frationis.”’! “In homine Jesu Christo,” he says else- 
} where,? ‘‘nullus erat motus sensitivae partis qui non 
jeset ordinatus a voluntate . . . inquantum volun- 
| tatis ejus erat ut caro ejus ageret et pateretur quae sunt 
jsibi propria.”” Every human power in Christ, sensuous 
as well as spiritual, was used by Him in our service, so 
\ that through the co-operation of His passions in the 
meritorious and expiatory activity by which He 
redeemed us, our own unruly emotions might be tamed 
by the strength of His grace. In Christ the Redeemer, 
in God made man, we see what I may call the 
apotheosis of human emotion and sensibility. Since 
the emotional love of Christ was voluntary, far from 
diminishing the perfection of His charity it enhanced 
it “Ad carnalitatem dilectionis pertinet,” says St. 
Thomas, “si passio amoris dilectionem voluntatis 
praecedat, non autem si sequatur ; hoc enim ad fervorem 
pertinet caritatis, qui in hoc consistit quod dilectio 
quae est in superiori parte, sui vehementia usque ad 
permutationem inferioris partis redundat.”* And so 
from the exquisite sensibility of the soul of Christ His 
redemptive charity gained added warmth and vitality. 
And I see this aspect of the Incarnation above all 
emphasized in devotion to the Sacred Heart, in 
devotion to that Heart which, while it symbolizes the 
supernatural charity of the Word Incarnate, signifies 
His spiritual love only inasmuch as it calls our atten- 
tion more directly and immediately to the emotional 
and affective life of Him who is just as truly a man as 
He is truly God. 

Therefore, as there is no Docetism in Catholic 
Christology, so there is no Manicheism or Stoicism in 
the practice of the Christian life. The control over 
emotion which the divine Redeemer possessed always 


SEG. ts arte“. * IIT, q. 19, art. 2. 
* De Ver. q. 26, art. 7, ad 7. 
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and completely by grace, we have te achieve, and then 
only partially, at the cost of continuous self-denial and 
vigilance. But to control passion does not mean to | 
eliminate it, to crush it out of existence. _ It means, by | 
the help of God’s grace, so to dominate the sentiments 
as to be able to direct the whole of our activities to the 4: 
love of God. It means to make use of what St. Francis | 
of Sales calls that “‘holy and sacred alchemy, by which | 
all the metals of our passions, affections and actions are | 
converted into the most pure gold of heavenly love”. | 
In this, as in all else, we must be imitators of Christ, 
Who has given us the supreme example of loving with 
all His heart, as well as with all His mind and with all 
His strength. 

That sentiment in matters of religion may be | 
illusory, that here as in other spheres it needs to be 
carefully controlled, none will deny. But to attempt 
to exclude it from our devotions altogether is to with- 
hold from God the homage of faculties which, equally 
with our spiritual powers, pertain to the perfection of 
our nature ; it is to eviscerate human charity of that 
which is characteristically human and distinguishes it 
from the charity of a pure spirit ; it is to represent the 
love of God, without which no man can be saved, as 
a duty which he can perform only by banishing from 
his religious activity all that savours of emotion and 
feeling ; it is to exclude from religion precisely that 
which to a being compounded of body and spirit must 
always make the primary and most powerful appeal. 
Nor is the Catholic attitude merely that of an apologia 
for sentiment in religion, as though it were something 
which is merely allowable or tolerable. If we are 
bound to give God of our best, then we are bound to 
make use of all those aids which our natural powers 
provide so that our service of God may be as prompt, 
as vigorous and as complete as we can make it. Let 
St. Thomas speak again : “It is part of the perfection 
of moral goodness that a man should move towards the 
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sod not only by the act of his will, but also by his 
J ensuous desire, according to the words of the Psalmist : 
1 ‘Myheart and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God.’”’ 
} What I have called the essentially incarnational 
itharacter of the devotion of the Sacred Heart, and the 
important part which man’s emotional nature is called 
jupon to play in his religious life, become especially 
jevident in our Lord’s apparition to St. Margaret Mary 
andin His appeal for reparation. “Behold this Heart’, 
He said to the Saint, ‘‘which has so loved men that it 
has spared itself nothing, even to being exhausted and 
consumed to prove its love to them ; and in return I 
receive from most men only ingratitude.’ The 
emphasis is upon love, as always in the mystery of 
Redemption. It is true that human sin offends against 
justice, in refusing to God the obedience and the 
homage which are His due. But in man raised to the 
jsupernatural order, in man admitted to familiar inter- 
course with God by charity, sin is above all a rejection 
of divine love, a repudiation of that charity which 
jgives its perfect form to the loving homage of God’s 
adopted children. And yet God’s answer to sin is a 
renewed outpouring of the love which man had 
jscorned. “‘God who is rich in mercy, for his exceeding 
charity wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together in Christ, by 
whose grace you are saved ; and hath raised us up 
together and hath made us sit together in the heavenly 
places, through Christ Jesus ; that he might show in 
the ages to come the abundant riches of his grace, in 
his bounty towards us in Christ Jesus.”! God’s love 
having been rejected by our sin, His love being the 
dominant motive of the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion, it is upon the rights of love rather than upon the 
demands of justice that He bases His appeal for 
reparation. And to win this compensating love of 
men is the chief purpose of devotion to the Sacred 
1 Eph. ii, 4-7. 
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Heart. “Praecipuus hujus cultus finis ille est’, wrote 
Leo XIII,! “scilicet ut ingrati animi crimen tot 
hominibus commune debitis obsequii, amoris, pietatis | 
officiis expietur, et Deus per SS. Cor Jesu humano | 
generi placetur.”’ 
It is the divine love that the sinner has rejected, | 
spurned, repaid with ingratitude, and it is to that | 
divine love that his reparation is primarily due. And | 
yet it is the human love of the Word Incarnate which § 
is put into the foreground of the Redeemer’s appeal ; | 
“Behold this Heart which has so loved men.” Every | 
sin against the Father is a wound also in the Heart of 
His Incarnate Son,? whose very meat it is that the | 
will of the Father be done ; every sin is a flouting of | 
that truly human and passionate charity with whichHe }j 
loves the sinner, and by reason of which He suffered | 
and died for him. The divine love of God we may find | 
difficult to understand. But theappeal of God’s human | 
charity, of which His Heart is the symbol, in which His 
heart and His human emotions are engaged, must | 
be irresistible to all those in whom sensibility is not 
completely dead. In the Sacred Heart God asks for 
our love in language which we cannot but understand. 
And here sentiment comes into its own ; for it is | 
to emotional love that the Sacred Heart makes its 
immediate appeal. It is true that there will be nothing 
salutary, nothing meritorious in our sentimental pity 
for that wounded Heart, in our shame for our ingrati- 
tude, in our sorrow for our sins, until those emotions 
have stimulated the will to some beginnings of the love 
of God. But they begin the good work, and here 
sentiment, far from being eliminated, actually leads 
the way: Ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus per hun. 
in invisibilium amorem rapiamur. G. D. Smiru. 


1 Litt. apost., 28 June, 1889. 

2 Christ, of course, does not and cannot suffer now in heaven. The 
chief purpose of devotion to the Sacred Heart is to arouse the desire 
to make reparation by rendering present to our minds the past sorrows 
of Christ, of which our sins are the cause. 
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AB ACATHOLICIS NATI (Canon 1099) 


e is now well understood by all the faithful, even 
/4those who are ill-instructed in other respects, that 
jtheir marriages are not valid unless contracted in 


Jcanonical form before a qualified priest and two 





jwitnesses. Whilst maintaining this rule, re-enacted 
jand applied universally in the decree Ne Temere, the 
Church has always been anxious to secure, by appro- 
priate legislation, that persons unable to observe the 
law through no fault of their own should be able 
validly to contract marriage without observing the 
canonical form. The TYametsi decree of the Council 
of Trent, in itself applicable to all baptized persons, 
including non-Catholics, was immediately limited and 
determined in such a way that whole districts were 
excluded from its provisions. Ne Temere contained 
similar exemptions. 

In the Code itself certain exemptions are clearly 
defined. From Canon 1098 marriage is valid before 
witnesses alone in periculo mortis and in contingencies 
where it is foreseen that a qualified priest cannot be 
had for a month. Canon 1099 §2 exempts all non- 
Catholics, whether baptized or not, whenever they 
contract marriage amongst themselves. But this 
canon contains other exceptions, the meaning of 
which is not so obvious, and which have been officially 
interpreted in a liberal direction by the Holy See. 

The principle governing these interpretations is, 
of course, to grant an exemption to persons who do 
not observe the form through no fault of their own. 
There is, however, some danger of unthinkingly 
applying the principle to all cases of good faith, even 
though the law does not exempt them from its pro- 
visions. One may never do this, and the rule of 
Canon 16 §1 must always be maintained: “Nulla 
ignorantia legum irritantium aut inhabilitantium ab 
eisdem excusat, nisi aliud expresse dicatur.” The 
511 
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most that can be said for cases of good faith, not | 
expressly provided for in the law, is that the persons | 
honestly think they are validly married, whereas they | 
are not ; accordingly, they are not guilty of formal | 
sin, and it may often be advisable to leave them in | 
good faith on the usual principles of the moral theolo- | 
gians. But marriage is a public act of the external ]} 
forum, and a judgement concerning its validity must 
be made on juridical principles, not on motives which 
influence our judgement concerning a person’s respon- 
sibility before God in the internal forum of conscience. 

Since the exceptions to be discussed in this article 
are contained within the latter part of Canon 1099 §2, 
it will be convenient to have the whele text of this 
canon. 

§1. Ad statutam superius formam servandam 
tenentur : 

1. Omnes in catholica Ecclesia baptizati et ad 
eam ex haeresi aut schismate conversi, licet sive hi 
sive illi ab eadem postea defecerint, quoties inter se 
matrimonium ineunt ; 

2. lidem de quibus supra, si cum acatholicis sive 
baptizatis sive non baptizatis etiam post obtentam 
dispensationem ab impedimento mixtae religions 
vel disparitatis cultus matrimonium contrahant ; 

3. Orientales, si cum latinis contrahant hac 
forma adstrictis. 

$2. Firmo autem praescripto §1, n.1., acatholici 
sive baptizati sive non baptizati, si inter se contrahant, 
nullibi tenentur ad catholicam matrimonii formam 
servandam ; item ab acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia 
catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in haeres 
vel schismate aut infidelitate vel sine ulla religione 
adoleverunt, quoties cum parte acatholica con- 
traxerint. 

Two points will be perceived at once frem the 
terms of the above law. In the first place, an exemp- 
tion is of no avail if the exempted party contracts with 
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not Jone who is bound to observe the form. Secondly, the 
sons jooncluding paragraph of the canon makes certain 
they jjpersons, for the purpose of marriage, exactly the 
‘mal equivalent of non-Catholics, even though they have 
n in Jbeen baptized as Catholics. It is in respect to such 
solo. Jpersons that some difficulties have arisen in interpret- 
rnal jing the law, difficulties which will be discussed in the 
nust | following notes. 

hich (i) Ab acatholics nati. Until the Holy See de- 
non- Jcided, 20 July, 1929, that this phrase included those 
nce, | born of a mixed marriage, the manualists for the most 
ticle Jpart held that it referred only to those persons whose 
) §2, | parents were both non-Catholics. This was the teach- 
this Jing of such widely used authors as Vermeersch- 
Creusen, Noldin, De Smet and Cappello. It was 
based on the use of the plural in the text, and on a 
comparison with the words in §1, 1: “sive hi sive illi 
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- ad Jab eadem postea defecerint’’, a general rule from 
e hi | which the exception in the latter part of §2 departs ; 
r se J and laws containing exceptions from a general rule 





must be strictly interpreted according to the rule of 
Canon 19. On analogy with other laws of the 
Church, it was thought that if one parent was a 
Catholic, a child belonged fully to the Church and was 
bound by every law unless it was expressly excepted, 
particularly if the usual guarantees had been given at 
the time of the mixed marriage. 

A German canonist, Leitner, writing in 1921,? 
considered that it sufficed if one of the parents was a 
non-Catholic, a view which was chiefly based on a 
decision of the Holy See, 16 October, 1919, regarding 
Holy Orders, which ruled that “‘filii acatholicorum” 
in Canon 987 referred to cases born of a mixed mar- 
riage. No doubt others held this view as well, but they 
were so few that a commentator on the decision of the 


















the | Codex Commission, 20 July, 1929, could observe : 
‘ . . . . 

mp ‘Haec Pont. Commissionis reponsio communem 

vith Cf. Apollinaris, 1930, p. 603. 
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jurisperitorum interpretationem funditus subvertit, 
Est proinde maximi momenti.”! The text of the 
Roman decision is : “An ab acatholicis nati, de quibus 
in can. 1099 §2, dicendi sint etiam nati ab alterutro 
parente acatholico, cautionibus quoque praestitis ad | 
normam can. 1061 et 1071. Resp. affirmative.” 

(ii) The interpretation of 20 Fuly, 1929, is declarative, Yui 
The decision of the Codex Commission, opposed as it | 
was to the common teaching of the canonists, raised a | 
further question in reference to Canon 17 §2: “Inter- 
pretatio authentica, per modum legis exhibita, eandem | 
vim habet ac lex ipsa; et si verba legis in se certa } 
declaret tantum, promulgatione non eget et valet | 
retrorsum ; si legem coarctet vel extendat aut dubiam | 
explicet, non retrotrahitur et debet promulgari.” It 
was held by many that the interpretation of 20 July, | 
1929, if it did not restrict the law, was at least the | 
solution of a doubt ; it was not, therefore, it seemed, 
retrospective in its effects, and the marriage of a | 
person in the circumstances of Canon 1099 §2 (only 
one parent a non-Catholic) would be invalid if con- 
tracted before 20 July, 1929. 

The Codex Commission, on the contrary, decided 
that the interpretation was declarative, 25 July, 1931, 
ad ii: ‘“‘Utrum interpretatio diei 20 Julii 1929 ad 
canonem 1099 §2 sit declarativa an extensiva. Resp. 
Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam.” 
A month previously, a rescript of the Holy Office, 9 
June, 1931, ruled in the case of a Chicago lady, born 
of a mixed marriage, baptized a Catholic, but brought 
up in childhood as a heretic, that her marriage with a 
non-Catholic before a civil official on 15 March,1922, 
was valid. The solution of this case by the Holy 
Office is based on the interpretation of the law adopted 
by the Code Commission.? 


1 Jus Pontificium, 1929, p. 195. 
2 It isa private document printed in certain journals, as Periodica, XXI. 
1932, p. 14. 
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9 (it) “Ab acatholicis nati” in Canon 1099 §2 includes 
Htildren born of apostates. The Code Commission, 17 
Webruary, 1930, ad iv, answered affirmatively to the 
question ‘“An sub verbis ab acatholicis nati, de quibus in 
Janone 1099 §2, comprehendantur etiam nati ab 
Jipostatis’”. On an analogy with the decision about 
Jnixed marriages, which determined that a child was 
joorn of non-Catholics if only one parent was a non- 
iCatholic, it is held by the authorities we have con- 
julted that the same rule applies to the children of 
apostates : a child is born of apostates if only one parent 
thas apostatized.+ It would also seem that the decision 
about apostates is declaratory, having therefore the 
same effects in law as the decision about non-Catholics 
already mentioned. 

In the strict sense a person becomes an apostate 
isi a fide Christiana totaliter recedit’’, as defined in 
Canon 1325 §2, which distinguishes apostates from 
heretics and schismatics. Most of the commentators 
jdo not advert to the point, but we agree with Maroto 
and others that apostate, in the present context, is 
to be interpreted more widely so as to include not only 
Catholics who have lapsed into complete infidelity 
but those likewise who have lapsed into heresy or 
schism. ‘There can be no serious doubt about this 
view, since the meaning of the word must be taken 
from what is implied in the whole context of Canon 
1099, where the sole distinction is between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. “‘Hinc apostatae in casu sunt, 
nedum qui a Christiana fide recedentes atheismo, 
indaismo, mahumetismo etc. adhaerent, sed etiam illi 
qui sectae haereticae vel schismaticae adscribuntur, 
modo tamen unio cum Ecclesia totaliter abrumpatur 
...2 Tt is confirmed from a reply of the Code Com- 
mission, 30 July, 1934, to the effect that persons be- 


1 Periodica, XX 1931, p. 78; Apollinaris, III, 1930, p. 612. 
* Jus Pontificium, XI, 1931, p. 238; Maroto in Apollinaris, III, 1930, 
P. 611; Ecclesiastical Review, June 1936, p. 631. 
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longing to an atheistic sect are to be reckoned as 
belonging to a non-Catholic sect. 

But mere carelessness, indifference, and neglect of | 
religious duties is not sufficient evidence that a Catho- | 
lic has apostatized ; nor is communicatio in sacris itself | 
a sufficient proof of apostasy. There is required | 
some public profession, either by joining a non. | 
Catholic sect, or by the person’s explicit statement, | 
that he or she is no longer a Catholic. As in many | 
other matters, the law is clear but its application is | 
often doubtful. Hence, there is some difference of | 
opinion whether the profession of free-masonry neces- 
sarily implies apostasy. Becoming a_ freemason, 
though it incurs excommunication, does not neces- 
sarily imply heresy, schism or apostasy ; it may do in 
certain cases.? 

The time of the apostasy is of some importance. 
Exemption from the canonical form of marriage 
affects those who are baptized Catholics, and brought 
up in heresy, provided they are born of an apostate | 
parent. If the apostasy occurs after the child’s birth, 
it seems to us quite clear that the child is bound to 
observe the form, since the parent was a Catholic at 
the time of birth, and the conditions for exemption are 
not realized.2, A writer in the Ecclesiastical Review, 
June, 1936, p. 631, takes the opposite view and permits 
exemption if the apostasy took place before the child 
reached the age of reason; some authorities are 
cited in support of this interpretation which may be 
accepted, if desired, as probable. 

(iv) Quit ab infantili aetate in haeresi etc. adoleverunt. 
A child who is baptized a Catholic, but born of 
parents of whom one is a non-Catholic, is exempt 
from the form if he has grown up from infancy in 
heresy, schism, infidelity or irreligion. I have not 


1 Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1937, p. 166; Periodica, XX, 1931, p. 80. 
2 Maroto, Apollinaris, III, 1930, p. 612. Jus Pontificium, XI, 1931, 
p. 238. 
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Jfund a full discussion in any of the canonists as to 
jyhat constitutes growing up in heresy, etc., on the part 
ofa child who is living in a family which is entirely 
Junsatisfactory from the Catholic point of view, as 
Jmany mixed marriages are. If the child has been 
jalways in the care of non-Catholics the situation is 
jdear. But if the Catholic parent with whom the 
child is living has lost all interest in the child’s religious 
education, beyond.getting it baptized, the verification 
of the above clause will depend on what has happened 
jto the child after attaining the age of reason, which is 
jpresumed to be seven years. One of the few canonists 
who have attempted a definition of the minimum 
required before such a child can be regarded as having 
been brought up as a Catholic states: ‘““There is no 
authentic decision on this point, but it seems reason- 
able that if such have received their first Holy Com- 
munion, or have been confirmed after their seventh 
year, they are presumed to have been educated in the 
faith and are thus held to the form.”! Another writer 
who is very familiar with the judgements of the Holy 
See on this point, observes: “‘As yet, the law has 
enunciated no definite regulations that may be 
followed ; the principles of jurisprudence have not 
been indicated, while commentators have not con- 
tributed sufficiently definitive norms of particular 
helpfulness.”” He himself suggests that, added to the 
objective fact of baptism, there must be a reasonable 
presumption, based upon objective indications, of 
the acquisition of Catholic status. It is quite certain 
that the Holy See requires very little religious training 
to constitute Catholic status. A case is quoted of a 
child abandoned at the age of seven and a half on the 
steps of a Catholic orphanage, where he remained, 
after being baptized, only for two and a half months. 
This person always considered himself a non-Catholic, 


1 Nau, Marriage Laws of the Code, p. 155. 
Vol. xvi. 
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but the decision was that he was bound by the Catholic | 
form of marriage.} 

(v) The exemption does not extend to children both of 7 
whose parents are Catholics. Two canonists, Oesterle | 
and Leitner, quoted by Dr. Schaaf in the Ecclesiastical 
Review, June 1936, p. 632, consider that children | 
baptized Catholics but brought up in heresy etc., 
owing to the neglect or failure of their Catholic parents 
to secure them a Catholic education, probably enjoy 
the benefit of the exemption. Sipos holds almost the | 
same view.2. There must also be many cases where | 
orphans, after the death of their Catholic parents, | 
pass into the hands of non-Catholics, and grow up 
with no knowledge whatever of their Catholic parent- | 
hood and baptism. In all of these cases their con- 
dition calls for the benevolent consideration of the | 
legislator, and they are at least as much entitled to | 
exemption as those born of parents one of whom is a | may 
non-Catholic. The only juridical argument in favour | 
of the liberal view is that such cases were exempted, in | Cay 
countries subject to the Tametsi decree of the Council § jn | 
of Trent, by a decree of the Holy Office, 6 April, 1859.* | pot 
But article 11 §1 of Ne Temere introduced a new rule, } de 
which is now found in Canon 1099 §1, 1, “tenentur } sole 
omnes in catholica Ecclesia baptizati’ and the 


) 101 
exemptions, in certain contingencies, granted to the | dut 
children of non-Catholics in §2 of the canon is intro- } cop 
duced by the words “Firmo praescripto §1 n.1”. | re « 
Most writers do not concede this exemption to the 
children of parents both of whom are Catholics; | wh 
others think that the view granting them exemption | not 
is, perhaps, probable.* def 

We are of the opinion that the liberal view is not } cor 
probable ; finis legis non cadit sub lege and the analogy } do 
between these cases and those which are exempt, } to 1 

1 Doheny, Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases, pp. 669-671. 
2 Enchiridion, 1936, p. 621. 3 Fontes IV, n. 950. §oc 


* Cf. Apollinaris, X, 1937, p. 105. 
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J together with the sympathy one may feel for their 
‘claim to exemption, is obviously no reason for a 
tof | | juridical decision that they are exempted. It may be 
rle ‘held, as strongly as you please, that they ought to be 
wal { exempted, and perhaps the law will exempt them in 
ren |} the course of time. But any process of exemption, if 
tc., | developed without restrictions, must end in abolishing 
nts | the law altogether ; and those who think that the We 
Joy | Temere legislation is inopportune in countries such as 
the | jours would, no doubt, welcome that event as a good 
ere | | thing. 
nts, (vt) Doubtful cases. With such intricate legis- 
up § lation as that in Canon 1099 §2 many doubtful cases 
nt- “are bound to arise: whether apostacy is verified in 
on- § one parent, whether a child was brought up in heresy, 
the | whether lay baptism in case of necessity is equivalent 
| to | to being baptized a Catholic, etc. The law requiring 
IS a | marriage to be contracted with the canonical form, 
7 j under pain of nullity, is governed by the principle of 
2m i Canon 15: “Leges etiam irritantes et inhabilitantes, 
neil | in dubio iuris non urgent ; in dubio autem facti 
99: | potest Ordinarius in eis dispensare, dummodo agatur 
ule, | de legibus in quibus Romanus Pontifex dispensare 
tur | solet.”” It is covered still mcre widely by Canon 
the | 1014: “Matrimonium gaudet favore iuris ; quare in 
the | dubio standum est pro valore matrimonii, donec 
tro- | contrarium probetur, salvo praescripto can. 1127 (in 
1”. | re dubia privilegium fidei gaudet favore iuris).” 
the In practice, our contact with such cases will arise 
cs ; | when reconciling converts to the Church. If they are 
Hon | not validly married, owing to defect of form, the 
defect will have to be made good either by renewal of 
not | consent with the prescribed form, or by sanatio. In 
ogy | doubtful cases the proper course is to refer the matter 
npt, | to the diocesan curia. 
The question may also arise in cases where, for 
good reasons, one is anxious to establish the nullity of 
a marriage. From article 231 of the Instruction for 
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but the decision was that he was bound by the Catholic | 
form of marriage. | 

(v) The exemption does not extend to children both of 4; 
whose parents are Catholics. Two canonists, Oesterle | 
and Leitner, quoted by Dr. Schaaf in the Ecclestastical | 
Review, June 1936, p. 632, consider that children | 
baptized Catholics but brought up in heresy etc., | 
owing to the neglect or failure of their Catholic parents | 
to secure them a Catholic education, probably enjoy | 
the benefit of the exemption. Sipos holds almost the | 
same view.2. There must also be many cases where | 
orphans, after the death of their Catholic parents, | 
pass into the hands of non-Catholics, and grow up | 
with no knowledge whatever of their Catholic parent- 
hood and baptism. In all of these cases their con- | 
dition calls for the benevolent consideration of the 
legislator, and they are at least as much entitled to | 
exemption as those born of parents one of whom is a | 
non-Catholic. The only juridical argument in favour 
of the liberal view is that such cases were exempted, in | 
countries subject to the Tametsi decree of the Council 
of Trent, by a decree of the Holy Office, 6 April, 1859.° 
But article 11 §1 of Ne Temere introduced a new rule, 
which is now found in Canon 1099 §1, 1, “tenentur 
omnes in catholica Ecclesia baptizati’? and the 
exemptions, in certain contingencies, granted to the 
children of non-Catholics in §2 of the canon is intro- 
duced by the words “Firmo praescripto §1 n.1”. 
Most writers do not concede this exemption to the 
children of parents both of whom are Catholics ; 
others think that the view granting them exemption 
is, perhaps, probable.* 

We are of the opinion that the liberal view is not 
probable ; finis legis non cadit sub lege and the analogy 
between these cases and those which are exempt, 


1 Doheny, Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases, pp. 669-671. 
2 Enchiridion, 1936, p. 621. 3 Fontes IV, n. 950. 
* Cf. Apollinaris, X, 1937, p. 105. 
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Htogether with the sympathy one may feel for their 
‘claim to exemption, is obviously no reason for a 
h of Wiuridical decision that they are exempted. It may be 
erle held, as strongly as you please, that they ought to be 
tical |} exempted, and perhaps the law will exempt them in 
ren |} the course of time. But any process of exemption, if 
stc., |) developed without restrictions, must end in abolishing 
ents || the law altogether ; and those who think that the Ne 
Woy || Temere legislation is inopportune in countries such as 
the | ours would, no doubt, welcome that event as a good 
nere | thing. 
nits, (vt) Doubtful cases. With such intricate legis- 
Up jlation as that in Canon 1099 §2 many doubtful cases 
ent- jare bound to arise: whether apostacy is verified in 
-on- | one parent, whether a child was brought up in heresy, 
the | whether lay baptism in case of necessity is equivalent 
1 to | to being baptized a Catholic, etc. The law requiring 
18S 4 | marriage to be contracted with the canonical form, 
four | under pain of nullity, is governed by the principle of 
1, Mm |Canon 15: “Leges etiam irritantes et inhabilitantes, 
ncil } in dubio iuris non urgent; in dubio autem facti 
'59-* | potest Ordinarius in eis dispensare, dummodo agatur 
‘ule, | de legibus in quibus Romanus Pontifex dispensare 
ntur | solet.”” It is covered still mcre widely by Canon 
the | 1014 : ““Matrimonium gaudet favore iuris ; quare in 
the | dubio standum est pro valore matrimonii, donec 
tro- | contrarium probetur, salvo praescripto can. 1127 (in 
I’. | re dubia privilegium fidei gaudet favore iuris).” 
the In practice, our contact with such cases will arise 
ics » | when reconciling converts to the Church. If they are 
t10N | not validly married, owing to defect of form, the 
defect will have to be made good either by renewal of 
| not | consent with the prescribed form, or by sanatio. In 
logy | doubtful cases the proper course is to refer the matter 
mpt, | to the diocesan curia. 
The question may also arise in cases where, for 
good reasons, one is anxious to establish the nullity of 
a marriage. From article 231 of the Instruction for 
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Diocesan Tribunals, if there is any doubt whether a/ 
person bound to the form has not observed it, the} 
matter is to be decided on the ordinary procedure for | 
marriage trials and not according to the summary| 
procedure of Canon 1990. 


E. J. MAHONEY. 
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HOMILETICS 
The Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Except your justice abound more than that of the Scribes and 
a, you shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
(Gospel : Matt. v, 20-24) 


| (1) The most striking difference between the Old Law of 
c and the New Law of Christianity is this: the Old 
Law was essentially negative, whereas the New Law is 
issentially positive. The Old Law was “set because of 
itransgressions” (Gal. iii, 19). It was meant to set a stern 
‘limit to the sinful tendencies of a stiff-necked and grossly 
jmaterial people, and was therefore phrased largely in 
er terms : “thou shalt not!” The keynote of Christi- 
janity, on the contrary, is positive and affirmative ; it is 
‘thou shalt !? “I am come,” said our Lord, “that they may 
ae life and have it more abundantly” (John x, 10). It is 
not enough for us Christians merely to keep the “‘old man”’, 
ithe “body of sin”, within bounds ; we must kill it altogether 
and, like our Master, rise again to a “‘newness of life’”’ that 
— no bounds short of the infinite perfection of God. 
|We must be perfect as*our heavenly Father is perfect. 
Under the dead hand of the Old Law “sin abounded”’. 
Under the life-giving power of the Gospel, “grace did 
jmore abound. That as sin hath reigned to death, so also 
grace might reign by justice unto life everlasting, through 
| Jesus Christ Our Lord”? (Rom. v, 20-21). 

That is why our justice must abound more than that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. Their justice was as niggardly 
and as negative as their reading of the Law. They were 
eminently respectable. They did no murder, committed 
no theft, but neither did they foster those virtues which 
alone could make them pleasing to God. For us Christians 
such justice is not only no key to heaven : it is a sure road 
to hell. It is a denial of all that Christianity stands for. 
It rejects the divine life of grace abounding, in favour of a 
dead level of human respectability, and if that be your 
reading of the Gospel, “‘you shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven”’. 
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(2) Our Lord follows up His general principle with a | 
practical illustration of the difference between the literal | 
observance of the Law as practised by the Pharisees, and the | 
positive fulfilment of its spirit which the Christian must | 
attain. The Pharisees considered that they observed the §j 
fifth commandment, “‘thou shalt not kill’, if they did no | 
bodily murder. Our Lord, on the contrary, would have | 
us regard every evil or angry thought to the hurt of a brother | 
as a kind of murder, as damnable in some cases as the murder | 
of the body. He distinguishes a threefold sin and a three- | 
fold sanction. Silent anger of the mind, He would seem to 
say, is at least suspect ; it may sometimes be justified, but it | 
will have first to stand the searching test of divine judgement. § 
On the other hand, expressions of malicious derision, such | 


as “‘Raca’”, “empty-head”’, require no test of judgement ; }Hi 


they are certainly wrong, in greater or lesser degree, and it § 
only remains for the Council to apportion the appropriate | 
penalty. But most serious of all is that deliberate anger § 
which leads a man to give outspoken expression to his | 


feelings and to slander his neighbour publicly as a “‘fool”, | wi 


i.e. as a man of no worth, morally as well as mentally. Such | 
anger is normally a grave sin. Judgement has already been | 
passed on it and the penalty apportioned ; it is the penalty | 
of hell-fire. j 

(3) But if anger is evil, sometimes gravely evil, the | 
estrangement to which it so often leads is equally deplorable. | 
It drags God into a sordid dispute inasmuch as He is the 
common Father of both parties. It divides His household 
against itself. Small wonder then that He will not accept 
the offerings of anyone who culpably prolongs a dispute. 
He prefers our mutual concord and charity to all else that 
we can offer Him. “If therefore thou offer thy gift at the 
altar, and there thou remember that thy brother hath 
anything against thee, leave there thy offering before the 
altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother ; and then 
coming, thou shalt offer thy gift.” 

Application. To be a Christian it is not enough merely 
to keep the letter of the commandments. The first and 
greatest commandment of the New Law is that thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy neighbour | 
as thyself. The early Christians understood this so well 
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th a Jthat it was said of them: ‘See how these Christians love 
teral Jone another.” Today, what with the feuds that exist 
| the “jin every parish, if not in every family, it could only be said of 
must |us in irony. We are not living up to our faith. Our 

the [justice must abound. There may be some excuse for a 
1 no Shasty word or a burst of ill-temper, for ours is, after all, a 
nave Vfallen nature, but there can be no excuse for rancour 
ther jharboured deliberately in the heart. God does not expect 
rder ‘ to like everyone, but He commands us to love everyone, 





iree- |}by the very same title as He commands us to love Himself ; 
m to jand He will only forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
ut it }them that trespass against us. 
nent. { Moreover, He will help us by His grace to counteract 
such “the ill effects of fallen nature, if only we will co-operate with 
ent; |Him. For that, we must first seek to become meek and 
id it g humble of heart, remembering that no one ever offended us 
rlate i. we have offended Him. We must practise patient self- 
nger Jrestraint every time we are aware of rising passion. 
his “St. Francis of Sales said : “I have come to an agreement 
ol”, |with my tongue that it shall not say a word while my 
Such | passions are aroused.” Finally we must embrace our 
seen | enemies in our prayers. It is the acid test of a Christian, 
alty as our Lord assures us, and it is the complete answer to the 
jtemptations of the devil. Reply to every movement of 
the meet or hatred by praying for its object, and the devil 


ible. | will cease to feed your rancour. 

_ the 

hold 

cept The Sixth Sunday after Pentecost. 
ute. 


that **And they did eat and were filled’ (Gospel : Mark viii, 1-9) 
the 
hath The multiplication of the loaves and fishes was not worked 
the j simply for the momentary satisfaction of a hungry multitude. 
then | It was meant equally for our instruction ; to remind us of 
the three great dispensations of God’s bounty by which we 
rely | benefit all our life long—the daily bread which He provides 
and | by His divine providence for our earthly needs, the bread 
halt | of doctrine which He dispenses to us through the ministry 
our | of His teaching Church, and the bread of life with which He 
well | nourishes our souls in Holy Communion. 
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(1) The miracle stirs us to admiration, as it stirred the 
4000, largely because of its novelty. And yet in reality 
it is as old as the world and only its dress is new. We 
know perfectly well that, with every turn of the seasons, the 
God who made all things out of nothing multiplies the 
fruits of the earth for our sustenance ; and yet we are so 
used to struggling for our livelihood, as though everything 
depended on our efforts, that we cease to wonder at His 
providence and forget our complete dependence on His 
bounty. For however much we may till and water the 
ground, it is God and God alone who gives the increase. 

Today’s gospel should therefore remind us, first, of our | 
debt of gratitude to God for His unfailing providence. Like 
our Lord, we should “give thanks” before breaking the 
bread that He multiplies for us, for whether we have much, 
or whether we have little, we owe it all to Him. Nor can 
we complain if some go hungry. God has provided enough | 
for all, and the maldistribution of this world’s goods is due, | mul 
not to God, but to the greed and criminal folly of men. ‘the 
Secondly, we owe Him our whole-hearted co-operation. | Hol 
He will multiply the few loaves and fishes that we bring to }“I,’ 
Him, but He expects us to make at least that small con- | hea 
tribution. Above all, we owe Him confidence. To be and 
consumed with the cares of this world is to slight His | wor 
fatherly care for His children. We should imitate the 4000. 
They were so enamoured of Him and His doctrine that for 
a while they forgot their earthly needs. He did not send 
them away fasting to their homes, but had compassion on 
them. So too, if we seek first the kingdom of God and His 
justice, He will see to it that all these other things are added 
unto us. 

(2) Yet “not in bread alone doth man live, but in every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth of God” (Matt. iv, 4). 
Christ was born into a hungry world. For thousands of years 
men had starved in the midst of a material plenty, hungering 
for a food more satisfying to their famished souls. Life 
had ceased to have a meaning: the chosen people had a 
meagre revelation, some seven loaves and a few fishes to 
draw upon, but the vast majority of mankind “had 
nothing to eat”. With the coming of Christ all that was 
changed. He brought to us the bread of His heavenly 
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Bierrine, the bread of faith. He gave life a meaning: we 
‘ure made to know, love, and serve God in this world, and 


40 be happy with Him for ever in the next. Above all, 
te brought the message of our Redemption and of our 
‘incorporation in His Mystical Body, whereby we become 
ime with Him, alive with the same divine life, sons of His 
heavenly Father and co-heirs with Him in His heavenly 
‘kingdom. 

| He gave this multiplied bread into the hands of His 


Apostles to distribute to all mankind, and for 1900 years the 


jpastors of the Church have fulfilled their trust, perpetuating 
‘the miracle by unfolding to men an ever fuller knowledge 
‘of the truths of faith. Of the multitude we are told that 
“they did eat and were filled”. It is for us to do the same ; 
‘to nourish our minds with these heavenly truths, and to 
iwalk in the strength of our faith. 

(3) But, more than anything else, the feeding of the 
jmultitude should remind us of the daily multiplication of 
|the Bread of Life in the hands of our Lord’s priests at the 
‘Holy Table. It was He Himself who drew the parallel. 
“T,”? He said, ‘‘am the living bread which came down from 
heaven. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever : 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world” (John vi, 51, 52). By incorporating us in His 
Mystical Body He has given us a share by grace in that 
divine life which is His by nature. But He knew that if He 
were to ‘“‘send us away fasting to our homes, we would faint 
in the way”. And so, to nourish and foster that divine 
life, without which we must otherwise perish, He has given 
us a divine food, His own Body and Blood, multiplied daily 
on our altars and distributed to us through the ministry 
of His priests. 

A healthy body craves for food. If the divine life of our 
souls is vigorous and healthy, we shall hunger for our divine 
Food as the multitude hungered for the loaves and fishes. 
Like them, we shall “eat and be filled’. Do we? Is it 
not true that many of us eat hardly at all of this Food, and 
that the majority approach it with so little hunger, so little 
yearning, as to nullify much of its effect ? 

Conclusion. The miracle of the loaves and fishes is not 
an isolated event of past history. It is renewed every day 
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of our lives, in the daily bread which the providence of God | 
multiplies for us, in the truths of the faith which the Church | 
expounds to us, and above all, in the daily miracle of § 
Holy Communion. Show your appreciation of God’s | 
gifts by making full use of them, by labouring “‘not for the | 


meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto 4ii 


life everlasting, which the Son of Man will give you” | 
(John vi, 27). 


The Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Beware of false prophets” (Gospel : Matt. vii, 15-21) 


(1) Why did our Lord issue this solemn warning to | gi 


His disciples? We know, of course, that, until His coming, 
the people of God had depended for guidance mainly on 
the preaching of prophets such as Moses, Elias, Eliseus, | 
Isaias, Jeremias, and Daniel, to name but a few, and that 
their work had been largely undone by the false prophets | 
who, from time to time, had gained the ear of the crowd. 
But with the coming of Christ, the day of the prophets was 
over. Henceforth God was to guide His elect through the 
infallible voice of His Church. Why then did Christ 
issue this warning? It was because He knew that however 
clear and continuous the voice of authority might be, we 
would always incline to lend a curious ear to false prophets, 
self-appointed teachers of disguised falsehood, ravening 
wolves tricked out in sheep’s clothing. We are too little 
obedient, too much of the earth earthly ever to be altogether 
secure. 

(2) But who are the false prophets of today? Their 
name is legion. They are the men behind all the lying 
propaganda that is being poured out, day and night, in the 
newspapers, on the radio, in the cinema, on the stage, on 
the bookstalls, at the street corner, and in the casual con- 
versations you hear at every office, shop, and factory. You 
pick up a Sunday newspaper and set yourself to read 
an article by one of the self-appointed teachers who are paid 
by your money to instruct or divert you. He may not 
openly attack your faith, but, as likely as not, he will 
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‘undermine it by his manner of quietly ignoring its vital 
urch | 





itruths. Even the news columns are a snare to the unwary. 
/You are not told the truth. You are told what the news- 
ieditor hopes will bring you round to his paper’s way of 
ithinking ; and his paper’s way of thinking has usually 
little in common with the eternal verities propounded to 
jyou by Christ and His Church. 

| It is the same with the cinema and the theatre, the radio, 
ithe novels, and the magazines. Whether they set out to 
jinfluence your beliefs and your way of life, or whether their 
jsole purpose is to divert, makes no difference. Their moral 
standards and philosophy of life are, as a rule, hedonist 
jand pagan. They have little regard for the canons of 
pean purity or for the sanctity of family life. They 
jgive a wholly carnal interpretation of love and a wholly 
|worldly meaning to the battle of life. Professedly, or at 
least by implication, they preach a false doctrine, and their 
|preaching is the more deadly because of the glamour, the 
thrills or the humour with which it is presented. 

(3) It is against such prophets as these that our Lord 
especially warns you. You are not so likely to fall victim 
to the fanatics sent out by the Protestant Alliance, or to the 
anti-God orators of the market-place. You know them at 
once for what they are—‘“ravening wolves’. But these 
others “‘come to you in the clothing of sheep”. They 
don’t proclaim themselves as anti-Catholic or anti-Christian. 
Such pretensions would be bad for business. But all the 
while they are undermining your faith and your morals. 
They may not openly deny the existence of God, but they 
exclude Him in practice from the field of everyday life. 
You know in your hearts that the only true scale of values 
is the Four Last Things. They may not professedly reject 
that scale, but they ignore it, and offer you a new scale in 
its place. According to Christ, the only thing that matters 
is that you save your soul: according to the average 
journalist, dramatist and novelist, all that matters is that you 
succeed, make money, have a good time, avoid prudery, 
and laugh with the rest at Mrs. Grundy. If Christ is the 
mouthpiece of Truth, then they are the false prophets 
against whom He warned us. 

(4) But how are we to beware of an enemy that sur- 
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rounds us like the air we breathe? “By their fruits you 
shall know them. Do men gather grapes from thorns or 
figs of thistles? Even so, every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” 
If, therefore, what you read, see, and hear changes you for 
the worse, makes you fleshly minded and worldly, you 
know that you are giving ear to false prophets and yielding 
to their evil influence. Nor is it of any use to protest 
that your faith in God remains unaffected, and that while 
you go to them for your diversion you have no intention 
of adopting their false view of life. Our Lord has fore- 
stalled such protests : “‘not everyone that saith to me, Lord, Jaccou 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that Jit is d 
doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter | (2 
into the kingdom of heaven”’. J exam) 

There is only one way of guarding against the ever- |strans 
present danger of contamination, and that is by positive | what 
contrary action. You must live a full Catholic life, a life |we ex 
made up not of words, but of deeds, not of mere professions |} Lord 
of faith, but of constant Catholic action. To learn the | He n 
answer to the lies and false doctrines of the secular press § ness : 
you must read Catholic newspapers. To enrich and | point 
strengthen your faith against assault you must study | futur 
Catholic books and pamphlets, or at least be regular in your jin tl 
attendance at sermons and instructions, missions and } our I 
retreats. All of you should take an interest in some form ( 
of Catholic activity, such as the C.T.S., C.S.G., C.E.G., | of th 
S.V.P., C.Y.M.S., some society, confraternity or sodality | than 
which, by making you do something for your faith, will | conti 
make you value it the more, and guard it more carefully | abou 
from the dangers which surround it. Above all, watch and | mak 
pray lest you enter into temptation. it di 
He | 
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The Eighth Sunday after Pentecost. 

















‘The children of this world are wiser in their generation than | day. 
the children of light” (Gospel: Luke xvi, 1~9) ms 
not 

(1) We are set in this world not as masters in our own | the 
house, but as stewards of our heavenly Master. It is our | ligh 








duty, therefore, to develop our Master’s property, to use 
y Pp property 
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Jthe gifts, talents, goods and opportunities which He has 
entrusted to us, not in our own interests, but in His. If 
‘we fail to do so, we shall be justly charged with having 
jwasted our Master’s goods and be called to give an account 
ii our stewardship. When that call comes, it will be 
e late to recognize the error of our ways, because our time of 






probation will be over and we can be stewards no longer. 
We shall be unable to dig, because the night will have come 
“when no man can work” (John ix, 4). We shall be 
jahamed to beg, because we shall have made no friends, 
caps whom we might have been received into ever- 
‘lasting dwellings. If, therefore, we hope to give a good 
jaccount of our stewardship, we must take action now, “whilst 
lit is day” (ibid.). 

(2) Our Lord commends to us for our imitation the 
jexample of the unjust steward. It is, at first sight, a 
\strange example, because the steward had actually no right 
|whatever to deal so freely with his master’s debtors. But if 
we examine the parable more closely we shall see that our 
}Lord does not positively approve of what the steward did : 
}He merely commends the wisdom, that is to say, the astute- 
jness and foresight with which he did it. From the worldly 
| point of view, he acted wisely in making provision for the 
future, showing that “‘the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light”. And 
our Lord would have us learn the lesson. 

(3) What is this lesson? In what way do the children 
of this world show themselves to be wiser in their generation 
than the children of light? Well, to begin with, there is 
continuity in their efforts. There is nothing spasmodic 
about the way in which they tackle their career. They 
make it a full-time job. The business man will tell you that 
it doesn’t pay to let things slide. He must keep at it. 
He takes his recreation, yes, but his thoughts keep slipping 
back to his main occupation. He would laugh if you 
suggested that perhaps one day, or even one hour of one 
day, would be enough. ‘‘What !” he would say. ‘With 
so much at stake? Why, seven days a week would 
not be too much if human nature could stand it.” Thus 

the children of this world! And what of the children of 
light ? They set about gaining their eternal livelihood in a 
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way which, applied to a worldly business concern, would | 
bring bankruptcy in a week. There is neither continuity Ja 
nor a sense of proportion in their efforts. Seldom, if ever, | 
do they regard their salvation as a full-time, seven-days-a- mi 
week job, or even as deserving one full day in the week. § 
They are quite content to let things slide, and can seek | 


diversion without the slightest danger of a spirtual dis- thi 


traction. Their spiritual life is a veritable hand-to-mouth | 
existence, and the half an hour required for Sunday Mass % 
far from seeming wholly inadequate, seems to most quite | 
ample, to many even excessive. 4 

Secondly, there is order in the efforts of the children of | 
this world. The work they are about is, in their opinion, | 
too important to be left to chance. There must be a plan | 
of action, books must be kept, so that the causes of loss and | 
gain can be carefully checked, and every lesson of research 
and experience must be promptly applied. It is by such | 
means that millionaires are made, for whatever else we may | 
say about the great industrial and commercial magnates }4 
of today, there can be no questioning their cleverly directed | 
energy. The success of men such as Ford and Nuffield is | 
essentially a triumph of organization. Thus the children 
of this world! What of the children of light? As a 
general rule they have no plan of action and leave every- 
thing to chance. They take note neither of their successes 
nor of their failures, learn nothing from experience, and 
never dream of studying out business-like methods of achiev- 
ing their object. And yet they expect a reward immeasur- 
ably superior to Ford’s millions. 

Finally, there is a resolute keenness behind all the efforts of 
the children of this world. They are out to win. They 
are prepared for difficulties and set-backs, and do not 
shrink from making sacrifices, even painful sacrifices, of 
time, money, physical and mental ease, anything, if only 
their final success may be the more assured. And what 
of the children of light? For the most part they are half- 
hearted about the one thing that matters, scarcely seem to 
care whether they succeed or fail, give up at the first hurdle, 
have no stomach for sacrifices, and grumble at every 
hour and every shilling that they are called upon to devote 
to the work of their eternal salvation. 
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ould |) It is told of Cardinal Wolsey that, as he lay dying, he 
Auity Said : “Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served 
ever, |/y king, He would not in mine age have left me naked to 
ys-a- |) mine enemies.” If you worked for eternal life with half 
veek, ithe zeal with which you work for a living you would already 
seek be saints. Learn a lesson, therefore, from the children of 
dis- his world, and begin to devote to your spiritual progress 
outh jome of the continued, orderly and enthusiastic effort that 
Mass ‘they devote to their material progress. Meanwhile, 
juite |‘make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity”, by 
jurning your earthly possessions to good account, “‘that 
n of |when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
ion, |dwellings”. 
plan | 
and | 
arch | The Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
such 
may | “At that time, when Fesus drew near to Jerusalem, seeing the 
ates ‘|city, He wept over it” (Gospel : Luke xix, 41-47) 
cted 
id is (1) “At that time!” But it is as true of this present 
dren |time. Today, Jesus, drawing nigh to this country, this 
\s a |town, this parish, weeps over it. He approaches the city 
ery- jof your soul and my soul, and seeing, he weeps. Forget 
esses |the crowd: there is nothing communal about salvation ; 
and jyou are saved or damned alone. Forget for a moment that 
‘iev- | there are others who cause Him sorrow. For all practical 
sur- | purposes, you are alone with your God. He stands over the 
city of your soul, and though it may be walled to others, 
ts of jit lies open to Him. He is not blinded by your outward 
‘hey | show. He sees not only your main streets, your showy 
not | fagades and shop-window displays, but also your sordid 
, of } alleys, your slums, your filth, and your shame ; and seeing, 
nly | He weeps. Ponder on that! There is that in you, as 
yhat | there was in Jerusalem, which brings tears to the eyes of 
alf- | God-made-Man. 
1 to He speaks to each one individually, as He spoke to 
dle, | Jerusalem : ‘‘If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy 
very | day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are 
vote | hidden from thy eyes.” We profess our faith, but seldom 
do we live up to it. If we really knew, as the saints know, 
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the truths that are to our eternal peace, we too would weep | 
over the state of our souls. As it is, they are, to all practical J 
purposes, hidden from our eyes, not by God, but by the | 
veil with which we constantly block our view. To see the | 
eternal verities in their true light and appreciate the falsity of | 
our position, we need to get outside ourselves, to escape from 
the fog and grime that enshroud our souls, and see all things | 
with the clear eye of faith. As a rule we fail to do so} 
because we are too self-centred, too complacent, too con- 
vinced of our own excellence fully to realize how much we | 
lack. 
(2) What then are these things that are to your peace, | 
but which are as yet hidden from your eyes? They are the 
great truths of your faith, such as, the meaning of life, the 
duty of complete surrender to the will of God, and the} 
necessity of making full use of all the means He has placed 
at your disposal for the accomplishment of His will, notably, 
prayer, the Mass, and the sacraments. You may think that 
you are familiar enough with all these things. In a sense, 
you are. So too were the people of Jerusalem, over whom 
Jesus wept, familiar with the teaching of the Law and 
the Prophets. But the tragedy, then and now, which 
draws the tears of Christ our Lord, is the fact that so few 
of you ever appreciate the inner meaning of these truths or 
understand their practical application. It requires an 
heroic effort of faith to realize, day in and day out, that you 
are here for one purpose and one purpose only, to know love 
and serve God in this world, and to be happy with Him 
for ever in the next. And yet until you realize that, your 
life must necessarily be a meaningless jumble of attempts to 
achieve the impossible, to serve two masters, to make the 
best of two incompatible worlds. Day by day you repeat 
the words : “‘thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven”. 
And yet day by day you fret and worry because things do 
not happen as you want them to happen. If, as your faith 
tells you, you were made for union with God, it is surely 
evident that you can never know true peace until your 
will is one with His, until you are ready not only to observe 
His commandments, because He has willed them for your 
good, but to welcome the crosses, trials and set-backs with 
which He strews your path, because they are the best means 
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) of proving your faith, hope, and love. Is not your fretting, 
} your discontent, your reluctance to shoulder the cross, 
} proof enough that these truths are still, to a large extent, 
} hidden from your eyes ? 

' (3) And what of those means which our Lord has given 
| you to help you through the trial of life ; prayer, Mass, and 
the sacraments? Has He not every reason to weep over 
your failure to appreciate their inestimable value? He 
has given you the right of access to Him by prayer at any 
hour of the day or night. He has exhorted you “always 
to pray and not to faint” (Luke xviii, 1). He has warned 
you that you cannot otherwise persevere : “watch ye and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation” (Matt. xxvi, 41). 
He has assured you that no prayer that is to your good will 
ever be refused : ‘‘ask and it shall be given you: seek and 
you shall find: knock and it shall be opened to you” 
(Matt. vii, 7). And yet, in spite of all these exhortations, 
few try to pray well and many do not pray at all. Again, 
they know that the Mass is Calvary renewed, the centre and 
source of life and peace, and yet they give it less attention 
than they would an idle conversation. They treat the 
holy sacrament of Penance as an unpleasant result of 
sin, to be delayed as long as possible, when in reality it is the 
only way in which their troubled consciences can find rest 
and peace. Worst of all, they decline our Lord’s pressing 
invitation to nourish their souls with the Food of Life in 
Holy Communion. He could give them no greater proof 
of love. It was His last gesture, the night before He died, 
and they receive it with a shrug of indifference. 

Well may Jesus weep! The people of Jerusalem were 
not more highly favoured by Him than are we. If they 
crucified Him, so do we. Of us, as of them, it can truly 
be said that ‘‘we have not known the time of our visitation’. 
Thank God it is not too late for us to realize the error of our 
ways and be converted to a life that is Christian in fact as 
well as in profession. Begin today by praying for light to 
see the truth and grace to live up to it. 


LAWRENCE LESLIE McREAvy. 



































NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. LITURGY 


pens years ago I ventured upon some remarks about 
the need of a suitable text-book for use in all our semin- 
aries where there is a regular course of lectures on liturgy.1 | 
I pointed out that German students were happy in the | 
possession of Mgr. Ludwig Eisenhofer’s excellent Handbuch | 
der katholischen Liturgik, that Italians had the late Dr. Luigi | 
Barin’s Catechismo Liturgico, and that all and sundry could | 
derive much profit from a study of Mgr. Callewaert’s | 
Liturgicae Institutiones, though the last-named still lacks 
nearly three of the five volumes that are to form the complete | 
set. I might have added that in France there is, quite | 
apart from earlier works, the admirable volume edited by the 
Abbé R. Aigrain, entitled Liturgia : encyclopédie populaire des § 
connaissances liturgiques, and published by Bloud et Gay in ji 
1931. One must continue to regret the fact that there is | 
nothing quite on the same scale and of the same order | 
for English-speaking students in our seminaries, and one 
may remark with even greater regret that, if there were 
such a manual, it would probably be issued at a price quite 
beyond the means of most of them. The manual entitled 
Catholic Liturgics, translated from the German of Dr. Richard | 
Stapper, is not exactly what is needed, though this must 
not be taken to imply that it has not a number of good 
qualities. I trust that I make myself clear on this point. 
In the absence of a suitable English work it is some poor 
comfort to notice that authors in other countries are con- 
tinuing to manufacture works suitable for class use. A 
recent example of such a book is the section of Mgr. Giuseppe 
Perardi’s La Dottrina Cattolica which is styled Il Culto, of 
which the first part bears the title La Liturgia. The second 
part of I] Culto is to be entitled Le Feste, and will be published 
later. Meanwhile the part concerned with the science of 
liturgy is complete in two volumes, and can be purchased 
separately.2, The author makes no secret of the reflection 















1 CLERGY REvIEw, Vol. XI, pp. 228. 
2 Lega Italiana Cattolica Editrice, Turin, 1938. Pp. 414 and 456. 
Price 32 live for the two volumes. 
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hat the work has cost him an abundance of time and 
rouble, for, he writes : ‘‘La-sua compilazione ha richiesto 
Javoro e studio superiore ad ogni provisione,” and many 
Jnges have been written and later excised from the book 
Tecause they seemed to be either too doctrinal and technical 
‘or too much occupied with rubrics. The final result 
jippears to be a book that is well balanced and clearly 
jwritten, of which the first volume deals with the “nozioni 
“generali di Liturgia” and the second with liturgical functions, 
wen though one of the chapters in this volume is headed 
‘Funzioni non strettamente liturgiche” and is concerned 
jwith the Forty Hours, the Stations of the Cross and other 
jdevotions of this type. The first volume provides a good 
‘many chapters (i—xxi) on such topics as the general con- 
‘ception of liturgical study, the origin and development 
jf the liturgy, the architecture and decoration of our 
churches, the liturgical furnishings, the vestments and 
jliturgical insignia, and the liturgical books. The second 
jvolume, containing chapters xxii—xlv, gives a detailed 
description of the Mass, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the Breviary, funeral offices, the consecration of 
churches, and various kinds of blessings and processions. 

Not everybody is a lover of footnotes, but it may be 
claimed that the footnotes in this book are always revealing 
and often of interest to many who are not Italians. Some 
err on the side of brevity (it is a trifle disconcerting to find 
the whole epiclesis controversy summarized in eight lines of 
print); in general, however, they are adequate, and 
contain much excellent advice to the author’s brother 
priests. Anyone who has read the book with its footnotes 
will have gained a sound idea of the general liturgical 
tradition and will, in addition, have learned much about the 
prevailing usages in not a few Italian dioceses. Mgr. 
Perardi is very severe on quite a number of customs which, 
though harmless in themselves, tend to distract the attention 
of the faithful from the main purpose of liturgical worship, 
and he makes many suggestions of a practical and devotional 
kind. On the whole, the book is one that might be readily 
adapted for use in this country, after making allowance for 
the need of certain changes and adjustments. The second 
volume has some useful appendixes on the liturgy as a 
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means of religious instruction and as a remedy for abusesipiZed P' 
in relation to some pious practices, on the Holy See and the We! 
liturgical movement, and on Catholic Action in its liturgicajfjestme! 
aspect. gad bo 

The little manual by Dr. Cesare Carbone which has themall - 
title Praxis Ordinandorum is now in a third edition “recognita#e¢qua 
penitus, magis aucta et perpolita’.1 It enters into com. verlag 
petition with some older works that have successfully held/jme u 
the field until now, notably those of Togni, de Carlo andith a 
Pecorari, and it must be confessed that it does not appear to/Pffice” 
be very different from its predecessors, though it has the faking 
advantage of being quite up to date and of being revised # th 
with an eye to the Instruction of the Congregation of the thou 
Sacraments dated 27 December, 1930. After a general p infor 
chapter on Orders, the author discusses the tonsure and#Uring 
the orders from doorkeeper to priest, using the method, soffhe i 
familiar in works of the kind, of instruction by means o provid 
question and answer. After the chapter on the priesthoodf 1ts 
come chapters on the priestly functions, divided under Wash, 
the headings of the various munera, i.e. offering sacrifice, ft} bu 
blessing, ruling, preaching, baptizing, and absolving. Thepltar-li 
last chapter in the book considers the obligations of theptiviles 
priesthood, and there is a parergon containing various formulas} | Th 
for petitioning for orders, the oath to be made by cleric i pregh 
ordained ad titulum servitit ecclesiae, the above-mentionedf aking 
instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments, and afte firs 
form of petition for exemption from military service whichfuch | 
may eventually be of use in this country ! the ™ 

The Handbook of Ceremonies for Priests and Seminarian)ortior 
by P. John Baptist Miiller, S.J., has proved very popularf” sing 
in Great Britain and the United States, and the ninth}pposi' 
English edition has been prepared by Fr. Douglas A Liturgi 
Pearl, S.J.2. An earlier edition was characterized by the}#0ns p' 
late Dr. Fortescue in his well-known ceremonial as “not}nder 
altogether without merit’, which appears to be an unde: lor use 
statement. It has, quite apart from its contents, the the hy. 
conspicuous merit, not shared by Martinucci, Le Vavasseu, from tl 
van der Stappen, and some others, of being extremely of tha 
portable in the sense that it will really slip into a moderate Transf 


1 Soc 
Slire, 


























1 Marietti, Turin, 1937. Pp. xvi-+ 262. Price 10 lire. 
2 B. Herder, London. Pp. xvi + 460. Price 6s. 
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uses zed pocket. It has not, and could not be expected to have, 
1 the? wealth of preliminary observations on the church, the 
gical yestments, the choir, and the liturgical vessels, instruments, 
nd books. But within the limits of less than five hundred 
s thenall pages of fairly large print it gives a reasonably 
gnitaplequate account of most of the ceremonies in which the 
com.rerage priest is likely to take part. In addition, there are 
held me useful pages on the Breviary and its recitation, together 
and with a supplement on ‘““The sequence of parts in the Divine 
ar tppitice’” which should be of service to any acolyte who is 
; the making his first acquaintance with the Breviary as a whole. 
vised for the most part the information is given concisely and 
f theithout waste of words, though it does not seem necessary 
neral inform the celebrant at Benediction that “the movements 
and #uring the blessings are to be slow and solemn”’ (p. 253, n.2). 
d, soffe index, like many others, notably that to the Code, 
ns ofprovides its own measure of unconscious humour, not least 
hood its cross-references. The somewhat enigmatic entry 
inder| Wash, Deacon’s”’ has nothing to do with a levitical laundry- 
ifice, fst, but refers to Can. 1 306, section 2, and the washing of the 
Thefltar-linen. But in this case, why “Deacon’s’’, since the 
f theptivilege is equally shared by priests and subdeacons ? 
nulas} The anonymous compiler of De Canticis Sion: Libro 
leric#! preghiera gives every sign of having enjoyed himself in the 
one(faking of this pleasant and liturgical duodecimo.! In 
nd afte first two hundred pages, which contain various prayers, 
vhichftuch of the material is drawn from Holy Scripture and 
the method is to print the Latin text of selected Psalms, 
zriqnsportions of the Imitation, and prayers from the liturgy, all 
pularf single columns, and to give an Italian translation on the 
ninthopposite page. In the lengthy section headed “‘L’Anno 
s Ajliturgico” hymns play a prominent role, and the transla- 
y the tions provided are in prose, after the manner of Dr. Fortescue’s 
“‘notftenderings in the delightful volume of Latin Hymns, edited 
nder-jor use in St. Hugh, Letchworth. So for Advent we find 
~ theftte hymns En clara vox and Creator alme siderum with prayers 
sseur,|om the Missal ; for Corpus Christi, the three great hymns 
»melyjf that season with the corresponding prayers; for the 
rate} /tansfiguration, the hymn Lux alma, Jesu, mentium. There 








1Societa editrice internazionale, Turin, 1937. Pp. xiv +747. Price 
Slive, 
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are also prayers for use before and after Holy Communion, | 
morning and evening prayers, prayers for the dying and for!) 
the faithful departed, and so forth. On a somewhat larger | 
scale the book is reminiscent of Mr. Alan G. McDougall’s! 
unconventional prayer-book entitled The Inner Court. It is a‘ 
pity that, in the section of devotions to our Blessed Lady, | 
the compiler could not find room for such treasures of! 
devotion as the Salve, Mater misericordiae, the Inviolata, the 
Omni die dic Mariae, and the like. But perhaps he would 
claim, and with some justice, that he had a sufficiently’ 
exacting task in making a selection from the strictly liturgical! 
hymns and canticles. At all events, he has succeeded in 
compiling a wholly charming book of devotions, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be widely used in Italy and elsewhere. 
It is the sort of book that our people must learn to use and 
to take about with them if the liturgical movement is to be 
as successful as it should be according to the mind of the 
Church. 
Joun M. T. Barton. 


II. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


In these days when one hears so much about Catholic 
Action among the laity, and when the exigencies of the 
times call forth ever more activity on the part of the clergy, 
it avails little to speak of what has been called ‘‘the heresy 
of good works”, unless some positive suggestion is made 
how to guide one’s activity in such a way that it becomes 
a sanctifying element in a person’s life. Fr. Charmot in 
his recent book, Hommes d’Action,1 puts the question in this 
form. “If there are not more saints among the laity, is it 
not perhaps because we too frequently put before them a 
way of spirituality which, if they followed it, would necessi- 
tate their leaving the lay state? And if priests and religious 
so frequently complain that they lack interior life, is it 
not perhaps because they have not seen how to unite 
themselves to God by their very action?” Spiritual directors 






1 La Doctrine spivituelle des hommes d'action, par Frangois Charmot, S.J. 
Paris. Editions Spes. 20 Fr. 351 pp. 
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counsel souls in a general manner to sanctify their human 
activity by offering up their day’s work, and by their 
morning prayer. ‘These means, excellent though they 
be, are too external to the daily work ; and their efficacy 
is neither very deep nor extensive. These souls would 
profit so much more if they were taught to draw the life of 
grace not only from their morning prayer but from their 
very activity. ‘‘Action, when it is a collaboration of man 
with God, is an abundant source of sanctity.” Such is the 
formula with which Fr. Charmot states his solution to the 
problem of holiness by action. The book is divided into 
three parts, of which the first expounds the general prin- 
ciples which are applicable to all vocations in life. God is 
the first cause of all action, and especially of all human 
action. In looking on God as the end of all our works and 
action we must be careful not to forget the other truth that 
He is likewise the source of all good, the beginning of our 
action. God does not alone act with man, but in the very 
activity of man God gives Himself gratuitously to him. He 
invites our collaboration with Him in His work, and those 
who respond to this invitation will find that their very 
actions sanctify them and make them like to God. This 
collaboration implies renunciation of self-love in order to 
conform one’s will and consequently all one’s activity to 
the fecund will of God. It is in the emphasis that is placed 
on activity, rightly undertaken, as a source of sanctity, that 
much help and consolation will be found by those who are 
called to an active life. For whether we pray or work, 
whether we be engaged in manual or intellectual work, 
matters little ; it will make us saints if God, realizing His 
plan, finds in us docile instruments of His love. Such 
sanctification, however, is not without its pain for “the 
active life is essentially an ascent of Calvary in which at 
each pace one meets Christ carrying His Cross” (p. 92). 
“The suffering that comes from action mortifies our self- 
love, and so the active life by scourging our self-love without 
respite is favourable to sanctity” (p. 85). The second and 
third parts show how these general principles are appli- 
cable to the life of the laity and to the religious life. This 
book will be very useful to those who wish to learn more 
about the spiritualizing of their activities, and to those 
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who are interested in the spiritual formation of groups of 
catholic workers in the world. 

The name of the Hungarian Bishop, Mgr. Tihamer 
Toth, has for many years been known in Germany and 
France, and recent translations of some of his books into 
English have made him known to English readers. Among 
recent French translations is the sixth and final volume of 
his sermons on the Apostles’ Creed which were preached 
in the university church at Budapest.1_ The Communion 
of Saints, the Forgiveness of Sin, and Eternal Life form 
the subject-matter of these twenty-one sermons. One 
is inclined to avoid books of sermons precisely because 
sermons are meant to be spoken, and in finding their way 
into print lose much of their vitality. This volume, how- 
ever, holds one by its freshness, and the truths are presented 
with clarity and a wealth of examples and stories that 
attract the interest of the reader. The volume might be 
very useful to a priest in preparing his own talks on the 
Creed. 

Mgr. Toth has devoted much of his life to the youth of 
Hungary, and some of his best works are those written 
expressly for youth. L’Education du Feune Homme? is dedi- 
cated to the youth of Hungary. It has been adapted in the 
translation to suit the French mentality. The book is a 
series of familiar addresses to young students, which deal 
in the first part with many practical questions of general 
upbringing and culture. The advice given is sound and 
particularly suited to a young student whose mental ability 
may be ahead of his cultural attainments. The second 
part treats of studies, what to study and how; the third 
part deals with the choice of a career. These addresses 
could be read with profit by young men who are interested 
in their own personal training, and will not be without 
their use to those who are engaged in the guidance of youth. 

A la Conquéte des Cimes* contains five psychological essays 





1 Le symbole des Apétres. Tome VI. Par Mgr. Tihamer Toth. Tr 
par l’Abbé M. Grandclaudon. Editions Salvator. Mulhouse. 25 Fr. 
35° Ppp. 

2L’Education du Jeune Homme, par Mgr. Tihamer Toth, tr. par K. de 
Mariassy. Editions Salvator. 18 Fr. 254 pp. 

3 4 la Conquéte des Cimes, par Dunin-Borkowski, S.J. Tome I. Esquisses 
et Récits. Adaptation frangaise par l’abbé René Guillaume. Editions 
Salvator. 18 Fr. 224 pp. 
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ind three stories, which are intended to help young men to 
inow themselves and to form their own characters. 

} The eighth fascicle of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité? 
negins with the continuation of the article on Cassian and 
Inds with Chappuis. Of particular interest is the treat- 
tent of Cassian’s influence on the spiritual teaching of the 
West. Fr. Umile da Genova, in his article on St. Catherine 
“f Genoa, draws attention to the a priori prejudice which 
wifluenced Baron von Hiigel in his “Mystical Element of 
Religion” in the conclusions he drew regarding the au- 
thenticity of the works. Fr. Umile points out that the 
discovery of MSS. unknown to the Baron have shown the 
insufficiency of his proofs; the writer refers to his own 
jeatment of this matter in the Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 
3935- The long article on St. Catherine of Siena by Pére 
force, S.J., deserves particular attention; that on Pére 
(aussade is written by Pére M. Olphe-Galliard, S.J., who 
i recent numbers of the Revue d’ascétique et de mystique has 
written on Pére Caussade as a Director of souls. Eleven 
olumns are devoted to the history of ecclesiastical celibacy 
nd its relation to the needs of the priestly state ; there are 
lso short articles on Bishop Challoner and Abbot John 
Chapman. 

The Spirit of St. Dominic® is a retreat preached by Fr. 
Clérissac, a renowned French Dominican, to his brethren 
in England in 1908. Though these conferences were 
translated into French and Italian, they are now published 
in English for the first time. They give an admirable 
exposition of the spirit of the Dominican Order, the main 
features of which are complexity, characterized by its 
contemplative, doctrinal, and apostolic traits; its peni- 
tential character and its special charm and attraction. The 
apostolate is its aim and end, an apostolate distinguished 
by its championing of truth and by its universality. If one 
might single out certain conferences one would mention 
“The turning of the soul to God by charity’, the one 
showing the connection of penance with the sacrament of 





1 Dictionnaire de Spivitualité, Edited by M. Viller, S.J. Fascicle VIII. 
254 columns. Paris. Beauchesne. 

* By Fr. Humbert Clérissac O.P., revised and edited by Fr. Bernard 
Delany,O.P. Burns Oatesand Washbourne, 6s. 177 pp. 
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that name, and the one which speaks of the practical 
application of the Dominican doctrine of grace. These cons 
ferences are welcome for the light they shed on the spirit 
of the Order, and also for their spiritual value to thos¢ 
who are not its members. 
Hermann Franke, in a recent book,! advocates a return ] 
to the liturgical spirit of Lent, because there has been during Hol 
years past an over-emphasis on repressive penances, and nun 
whereas the common idea is that Lent is a season devoted Divi 
to the memory of Our Lord’s passion, the Church, from th@ fron 
beginning of Lent up to Passion Sunday, makes no speciaf siste 
reference to the sufferings of Our Lord. But just as Christ’ offic 
struggle did not end in the cross, “but in the resplendent cre 
dawn of Easter Morning, so we must look for the secre§ par 
of the Church’s Lent in the fact that she is steadfastly 
intent upon the Easter joy”. It is precisely this Easter joy 
and triumph by participation in the triumph of Christ that 
is the goal of Lent. Such was the spirit of the Early Church, 
such too is the spirit that is needed again today. “Lent 
for us must mean a renewed orientation of our whole being thr 
to Christ.” This little book, so tastefully produced, will Ro 
well repay careful reading ; its thought is based on the of | 
Liturgy and the Fathers, especially St. Ambrose. 
LAURENCE P. EMERY. | Or 


1 Lent and Easter, The Church’s Spring. G. E. J. Coldwell. 3s. Cloth.| 
96 pp. | red 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Hoty WEEK IN Non-PAROCHIAL CHURCHES 


Is it allowed to celebrate the solemn ceremonies of 
Holy week in the chapels or oratories of Communities of 
nuns—moniales—who are bound to the recitation of the 
Divine Office in choir, without having previously obtained 
from Rome the special faculties usually granted to religious 
sisterhoods—sorores—who have no obligation to the choir- 
office? In other words: Does not the above obligation 
create the duty of performing such ceremonies as part and 
parcel of the Divine Office? (R. R.) 


REPLY 


(i) The observance of the full ceremonial for the last 
three days of Holy Week, according to the rubrics of the 
Roman Missal, requires no special indult for the chapels 
of religious, whether strictly moniales or not. One author 
we have consulted states that it may be done “‘consentiente 
Ordinario”’,! but we think that no more can be intended by 
this phrase beyond that consent of the Ordinary which is 
required for the celebration of Mass at any time of the year. 
But it must be observed that the rites as contained in 
the Roman Missal apply only to a solemn Mass and accom- 
panying offices during this ¢riduum, that is to say, the observ- 
ance of the rubrics requires deacon and subdeacon and all 
the other accompaniments of a solemn Mass. Therefore, 
the rubric at the end of the Mass of Wednesday in Holy 
Week reads : ‘““Triduo sequenti prohibentur omnes Missae 
privatae”, and private in this context certainly means low 
Mass, Missa lecta. 

The only concession that may be granted in these chapels 
is permission to omit the Offices and Mass of Holy Saturday : 
“In aliis ecclesiis non-parochialibus, omitti potest functio 
Sabbati Sancti, non tamen illa Feriae VI in Parasceve ; 
et fiat sepulchrum: expetita facultate pro usu dicti 


1Vromant, Facultates Apostolicae, n. 43. 
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Memorialis, si idem sacrorum ministrorum et clericorum 
defectus existat’’.? 

(ii) But if it is desired to follow, in non-parochial 
churches, the Memoriale Rituum of Benedict XIII, according 
to which all the offices may be performed by one priest 
with three assistant servers, an indult is required. This is 
implied in S.R.C. n. 4049, already quoted: “‘expetita 
facultate”, and is contained more explicitly in an earlier 
reply, n. 3390, with regard to the use of the Memoriale in 
non-parochial churches: ‘Pro gratia, iuxta modum ; 
nimirum ut petita facultas concedatur solummodo Oratoriis 
sive publicis sive privatis Monialium sub clausurae lege 
viventium, et aliis Oratoriis sive Ecclesiis publicis pro 
locorum necessitate sive magna utilitate, iuxta prudens 
Rmi D. Ordinarii pro tempore arbitrium.” Accordingly, 
the power to grant the use of the Memortale in such chapels 
is contained amongst the various faculties granted by the 
Holy See to Ordinaries and other prelates. It is included, 
for example, in the Quinquennial Faculties of American 
bishops, V, n. 10, with the proviso that the Ordinary is 
certain that the ceremonies will be carried out with due 
reverence. It is contained also in the Facultates Apostolicae 
granted to Missionary countries n. [X.? 

(iii) Many chapels of religious communities obtain an 
indult for a low Mass on Holy Thursday and Holy Saturday, 
that is to say, a Mass without any of the ceremonies proper 
to the last three days of Holy Week; others obtain the 
privilege for a low Mass preceding the solemn Offices on 
Holy Thursday. There has never, we think, been any 
misunderstanding about the necessity of an indult for these 
Masses, but it is also quite certain that an indult, easily 
obtainable, is also required for the use of the Memoriale 
Rituum in all churches and chapels other than parish 
churches. The circumstance of the choir offices being 
habitually performed or not is scarcely relevant to the 
question, except that it would influence, no doubt, the 
grant of an indult to use the Memoriale.* 

E.J.M. 

1$.R.C., n. 4049. 

*Bouscaren, Digest, Vol. II, p. 13; Vromant, Facultates Apostolicae, p. 38. 


8Cf. Creusen, Religieux & Religieuses (1930) n. 112; Crogaert, Caere- 
moniale, Vol. II (1935), p. 420. 
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SunDAY Mass IN CONVENT CHAPEL 


A parish priest, who for proper reasons is opposed to the 
laity hearing Mass on Sundays in the Convent chapel, 


' informs them that the Sunday obligation is not fulfilled 
| therein unless his permission is first obtained. Is this 
| strictly correct? If not, what rights does he possess in this 
| matter ? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1249: ‘“‘Legi de audiendo sacro satisfacit qui 
Missae adest quocunque Catholico ritu celebretur, sub dio 
aut in quacunque ecclesia vel oratorio publico aut semi- 
publico et in privatis coemeteriorum aediculis de quibus 
in can. 1190, non vero in aliis oratoriis privatis, nisi hoc 
privilegium a Sede Apostolica concessum fuerit.” 

Canon 1188 §2,2: “Est vero oratorium semi-publicum, 
si in commodum alicuius communitatis vel coetus fidelium 
eo convenientium erectum sit, neque liberum cuique sit 
illud adire.” 

(i) A convent chapel is certainly a semi-public oratory ; 
it may occasionally have the status of a public oratory if the 
faithful possess the right, lawfully acquired, of entering it 
at the time of divine service.1_ For the most part, in this 
country, a convent chapel is not a public oratory, but 
nothing could be clearer than the present common law 
which establishes the right of the faithful to satisfy their 
obligation in a convent chapel, the oratory of which is 
merely semi-public. Not only a parish priest, but even an 
Ordinary would be acting ultra vires in attempting to 
abolish this common law right, unless entitled to do so by 
Apostolic Indult. We know of no example of such an 
Indult. 

In the past the Canon Law required parishioners to 
hear Mass in the parish church on Sundays and days of 
obligation, but the law had fallen into desuetude even in the 
time of Benedict XIV who teaches: “Integrum hodie 
omnibus est in qualibet Ecclesia, modo non sit Capella, 


1 Canon 1188 §2,1. 
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seu Oratorium privatum, sacris mysteriis interesse, quia 
consuetudine, in toto Christiano orbe recepta, derogatum 
est precepto audiendi Missam parochialem docent Sylvester 
. . . (theologians and authorities cited) . . . addentes 
insuper non posse hodie Episcopus praecipere suis subditis 


ut se sistant Missae parochiali quia non potest delere | 
consuetudinem, quae cum vigeat in toto Orbe, jam induit | 


naturam Juris communis.”! The right, in these days, 


depends not on the rather unsatisfactory title of custom, but © 


on the positive law of Canon 1249. 


(ii) From Canon 467 §2 the faithful are to be exhorted |. 
to attend the parish church: “‘Monendi sunt fideles ut | 
frequenter, ubi commode id fieri possit, ad suas paroeciales © 
ecclesias accedant ibique divinis officiis intersint et verbum | 


Dei audiant”. Other canons may be cited, as 1346 §1, 
which suppose that the faithful will attend the parish church 
at certain times, and notably Canon 859 §3 with regard 
to the paschal precept. But what formerly was a rigid law 
is now a matter of persuasion or exhortation, and Benedict 
XIV, in the text already cited, continues to expound the 
question in this sense. A parish priest, whether secular 
or regular, is absolutely entitled to persuade the people 
by every lawful means to attend the parish church. He 
can rely, in the first place, on those canons which expressly 
urge them to do so. He may particularly make a point 
of exhorting them to be present at the Mass which is offered 
expressly for the people by the parish priest every Sunday 
and on other feast days ; the faithful who are having Mass 
offered for them usually try to be present at it. The 
corporate and social idea of worship, which is so strong 
a feature in the liturgical movement, is an added reason 
why the people should worship in the church which belongs 
to them as a body. In many cases it is due to the weaker 
brethren, for the avoidance of scandal, that prominent 
Catholics at least should be seen publicly obeying the 
law of the Church. He may also, with perfect propriety, 
persuade the superior of the convent (supposing the chapel 
is not a public Oratory) to close the chapel to the public on 
Sundays, or to admit only those who cannot hear Mass 


1Synod. Dioces. Lib. XI, cap. xiv, n. 10. Aldine Edition, Vol. X, 
P- 439- 
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nveniently in any other place. There is, in fact, no limit 
» what he may do in peacefully persuading the faithful 
Hot to frequent the Convent chapel on Sundays, provided he 
oes not declare that they cannot fulfil their Sunday 
bligation therein unless they have his permission. 

E. J. M. 







DisPENSING From EASTER PRECEPT 


4 


| May a parish priest, for proper reasons, dispense the 


vaithful from observing this precept during the appointed 


‘time, that is to say, by deciding that the Easter communion 


may be received at some time after Trinity Sunday, or 
whatever day is determined by local law. (P. E.) 


| REPLY 
| Canon 859 §1: “omnis utriusque sexus fidelis .. . 
jnisi forte de consilio proprii sacerdotis, ob aliquam ration- 
abilem causam, ad tempus ab eius perceptione duxerit 
abstinendum’’. 

The canon repeats the words of the Fourth Lateran 
Council. Clearly, if reception during the stated times is 
morally impossible, owing to illness or distance from a 
church, no special permission or dispensation is required. 
The time having elapsed, anyone who has not observed the 
precept is bound to do so within the year, that is to say before 
next Easter ; for there are really two laws: annual recep- 
tion and Easter reception. If the paschal time has elapsed, 
there is no strict obligation of the positive law to com- 
municate quam primum. 

Actually it is not easy to envisage examples or reasonable 
causes to which the words of the above canon would apply. 
An instance might be that of a sick or convalescent person, 
unwilling to fast though able to do so; or the case of a 
person not having the proper dispositions for communicating. 
By proprius sacerdos in this context is meant not merely the 
parish priest but any priest with confessional jurisdiction 


1Cf. Claeys-Bouaert, Vol. II, n. 114. 
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over the person in question. “Recte intelligendum ey! 
de omni sacerdote qui ordinariam vel delegatam iur 
dictionem habeat in illum fidelem pro sacramentali foro 
unde non tantum de proprio parocho vel Ordinario/ 
sed etiam de confessario.”} 


E.J.M. | 


COMMUNION PLATE 


The custom in this church is for the server, a boy, to 
hold the paten under the chin of the communicants and 
proceed with the priest along the whole row. Some of m 
colleagues say that this is incorrect and that it should be 
held by the recipients. (W. R.) 


REPLY 


The instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments, 
26 March, 1929,” describes the procedure under n. 5 of the 


concluding rules: “In diribenda fidelibus sacra Com- 
munione, praeter, ante communicantes extensum, linteum 
albi coloris, iuxta rubricas ... patina erit adhibenda, 
argento aut metallo inaurato confecta, nullimode tamen 
artificiosa arte intus exculpta, quae ab ipsis fidelibus subter 
eorum mentum erit apponenda, excepto casu, quo sacra 
Eucharistia ab Episcopo ministratur, vel a Praelato Pont- 
ficalibus utente, vel in Missa solemni, adstante sacerdote ve 
diacono, qui patenam subter communicantium mentum 
teneat.”’ 

Apart from occasions when a priest or deacon holds 
the plate, the instruction directs it to be held by the com- 
municants—ab ipsis fidelibus. But in a reply given to the 
Archbishop of Liverpool, 31 August, 1931, and also to other 
Ordinaries, the Holy See explicitly permits the server to do 
what the Instruction prescribes only for a priest or deacon: 
“To render the use of the plate easier, this Sacred Congrega- 
tion has more than once declared it to be in harmony with 


1Fanfani, De Iure Parochorum, n. 285. 
24.A.S.1929, XXI, p. 631. 
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its wishes (menti conforme) that the plate itself be presented 
to the faithful and held under the chin by clerics or servers 
assisting the priest, provided they observe requisite care in 
the use of the plate, not inverting it in any way. . . .””} 


E. J. M. 


DIsPENSATION FROM ABSTINENCE 


What are likely to be considered suitable occasions for 
obtaining from the Ordinary a dispensation from the law of 
abstinence for all the Catholics of a town? One is loth 
to ask a favour which will very likely be refused ; the kind 
of occasion one has in mind is when the town is en féte 
celebrating the grant of a charter. (Civis.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1245 §2: Ordinarii, ex causa peculiari magni 
populi concursus aut publicae valetudinis, possunt totam 
quoque dioecesim seu locum a ieiunio et abstinentia vel 
etiam ab utraque simul lege dispensare. 

S.C.S. Off. 18 March, 1906 : 

(i) Utrum ad hoc ut Episcopus dispensare valeat ad 
tramitem dicti decreti,? necesse sit ut festum celebretur 
semper magno populorum concursu? Resp. Affirmative. 

(ii) Utrum Episcopus dispensare possit quando agitur 
tantum de festis duplicis praecepti; an etiam quando 
agitur de alio festo vel de alia catholica solemnitate, ex. 
gr. de centenaria, de peregrinationibus et similibus ? 
Resp. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundum, 
modo adsit magnus populorum concursus. 

(iii) Quomodo sit intelligendum magnus populorum con- 
cursus: an populorum extraneorum, vel etiam eiusdem 
civitatis aut loci? Resp. Attentis omnibus, intelligi potest 
etiam de concursu civitatis aut loci, facto verbo cum SSmo. 

(iv) Utrum inter causas gravissimas ob quas Episcopus 
non solum anticipare, sed etiam dispensare potest, assignari 





1Eng. Tr. from CLERGY REVIEW, 1932, Vol. III, p. 432. Cf. also 1931, 
Vol. I., p. 664. 
Re. Decretum 5 December, 1894. Fontes. IV, 1172. 
Vol. xvi. 2N 
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valeat grave periculum quod abstinentia anticipanda non/ 
observetur. Resp. Affirmative, modo periculum sit generale. 

Code Commission, 12 March, 1929: An magnus populif (i) 
concursus, de quo in canone 1245 §2, habeatur etiam per} 4.4.5 
extraordinarium concursum fidelium unius tantum paroeciae } and n 
ad festum in Ecclesia celebrandum? Resp. Affirmative.? ‘the } 

The power of giving a dispensation, according to the) Card 
terms of Canon 1245 §2, is general, not confined to a) (pp. 
particular case, and is therefore to be interpreted not 
strictly but widely and favourably.* No distinction or 
reservation need be made, as between parishioners and 
visitors from other places, in deciding that there is a large 




























quot: 
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ithe | 


} conc 


concourse of people ; nor need any distinction be made} 7 
between Lent and other times of the year ; thus St. Patrick’s | Fatt 
Day is not excluded from the benefit of a dispensation if} felic: 
the other conditions are present. Coll 
A number of instances to which the canon is applicable } “Be 
are mentioned in the reply of the Holy Office of 18 March, } Tuc 
1896 ; the authors suggest others such as secular holidays prov 
or anniversaries, and the health clause of the canon applies | fyn 
to a dispensation given as a preventative measure. The} ann 
Holy See has recently declined to dispense the law of fasting | aux 
and abstinence on Christmas Eve, but the official com-} ery: 
mentator remarked that the ordinary rules of the moral] fr 
theologians could be applied to individuals, and likewise} Say 
the law of Canon 1245 §2 could be used, whenever the 
occasion warranted it. The American bishops have an] «Q 
indult permitting them to dispense fasting and abstinence on] vey 
the civil holidays, i.e. the days we would call bank holidays. } jm: 
There would seem no doubt whatever that the occasion] Co 
of a town being en féte is well within the terms of this canon, } eo) 
but its application is absolutely in the discretion of the 
Ordinary. In this country we are less accustomed to] ob 
disregard the abstinence laws, even on occasions when the} Ny, 
common interpretation of the law permits it, since the] et. 
observance of Friday abstinence has come to be, as it] tg 
were, the mark of a good Catholic, and we are afraid, perhaps} ra 
unduly so, of giving scandal. E. J. M. ne 
1Fontes, IV, 1176. 24 .A.S.'1929, XX, p. 170. D 
8Cf. Periodica, 1929, p. 175 & Canon 85. 
*Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1938, XV, p. 80. E 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) Conclave et Exaltatio SSmi Domini Nostri Pu PP. XII. 
A.A.S. 1939, Xxxi, pp.10I—130 publishes various documents 
and narrations connected with the election and coronation of 


ithe Holy Father. Mgr. Bacci delivered to the assembled 
> the Cardinals at the opening of the Conclave a formal address 
(pp. 103-108), Oratio de Eligendo Pontifice, opening with a 


|quotation from Tacitus : ‘‘Principes mortales, rempublicam 


aeternam”. The acts enclosing the conclave, containing 


The narration of the events on the day of the Holy 
Father’s coronation (pp. 125-127) concludes with the 


|felicitations offered to him by the dean of the Sacred 


College, containing a reference to Malachy’s “‘prophecy” : 
“Beatissime Pater, Sacrum Collegium hac in laetissima die ad 
Tuos provolutum pedes, toto corde Tibi dicit “‘prospere 
procede et regna”: cum nos omnes ad Deum preces 
fundimus ut Tu, Pastor Angelicus, pro bono Ecclesiae, 
annos Beati Petri videre possis, atque Tua paterna voce, 
auxiliante Regina Pacis, alias permultas oves, adhuc 
errantes, ad ovile Christi Iesu benedicti adducere valeas. 
Et optatam Tuam Apostolicam Benedictionem, Pater 
Sancte, nobis benigne concede’’. 

The reply of the Holy Father was as follows (p. 128) : 
“Quae venerandus ac Nobis carissimus Cardinalis Decanus 
verba fecit, tam vehementer suaviterque Nos tangunt, ut 
immortales grates eidem ceterisque omnibus e Sacro 
Collegio referamus, qui propius Nobis adsunt, devotam 
eorum pietatem fidelitatemque paterno rependentes animo. 

Per vos, Venerabiles Fratres ac Dilecti Filii Nostri, post 
obitum desideratissimi ac perpetuae recordationis Decessoris 
Nostri, Providentissimus Deus, arcano suo consilio, Nos, 
etsi invitos nec opinantes, ad eiusmodi dignitatis auctori- 
tatisque fastigium extulit, cuius ardua celsitudo, singularis 
ratio gravissimumque officium quemlibet hominem, 
nedum Nos, contremiscere iubeant. 

Quapropter non nostris meritis viribusque subnixi, sed 
Dei gratia confisi, ad potentissimum sapientissimumque 
Eius nutum frontem reclinamus Nostram. Atque ad eum 
55! 
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convertentes oculos qui est “‘Pater luminum et Deus totius 
consolationis”’, itemque illius tutela freti, quae Benesuadens 
Virgo Conclavis Patrona exstitit, petrianae navis guber- 
naculo admovemus manus, ut eam per tot fluctus et pro- 
cellas ad pacis portum dirigamus. 





Summi Pontificatus munus, per saeculorum decursum, © 


non alio spectat, nisi ut veritati famuletur ; veritati dicimus, | (j 


quae integra ac germana sit, nullis obscurationibus obum- 
brata, nullisque obnoxia infirmitatibus, at numquam 
seiuncta a Iesu Christi caritate. In omnem siquidem 
Pontificatum, ac praesertim in hunc Nostrum, quem suas 
partes explere oportet pro hominum consortione tot discidiis 
ac conflictationibus laborante, illud S. Pauli Apostoli, 
veluti sacrum mandatum, dominari opus est : “Veritatem 
facientes in caritate’’ (Eph. iv, 15). 

Vestram igitur operam, Venerabiles Fratres ac Dilecti 


Filii Nostri, vestramque alacritatem advocamus; qua | 


adiuti, amplissimum hoc munus, quod hodie sollemni ritu 
auspicati sumus, ad peculiare hoc Apostoli gentium man- 
datum conformare totum valeamus, et caelestia ea dona, 
quae munus idem quodammodo continet, universo hominum 
generi impertire. Officii Nostri magnitudinem gravi- 
tatemque probe noscentes, neque spem exspectationemque 
ignorantes, quam in Beati Petri Solio ii non modo collocant, 
qui fide caritateque arctissime Nobiscum coniunguntur, sed 
seiuncti etiam non pauci a Nobis fratres atque universa 
propemodum hominum familia conciliandae paci inhians, 
hac hora, dum Pontificalis Diadematis maiestas atque 
onus fronti Nostrae imponitur, vos compellamus omnes, 
Senatus Noster, vosque, intimi consiliarii Nostri, adhor- 
tamur, S. Ioannis Chrysostomi mutuantes verba: ‘‘Vos 
laborem cognoscentes, cooperamini precibus, sollicitudine, 
alacritate, amicitia, ut nos vestra gloriatio, et vos nostra 
sitis” (Hom. XXIX in Ep. ad Romanos, n. 5). 

Firma eiusmodi fiducia erecti, tum venerando Cardinali 
Decano, mentis animique vestri interpreti disertissimo, 
tum unicuique vestrum effusa benevolentia gratissimaque 
voluntate Apostolicam Benedictionem impertimus.” 

There is finally a full-page illustration of the new 
Pontiff’s “‘stemma’’ with the following description of its 
constituent parts: “Scutum coeruleum quod in medio 
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tius | prae se ferat colore argenteo columbam tribus innixam 
dens | montibus italicis e terra marique prodientibus. Columba 
ber- | autem praefata gestet rostello olivae ramum. Immineant 
pro- | scuto Claves decussatae ac Tiara de more.” 


um, | 

nus, | (ii) Suprema Sacra Congregatio S. Officti “De competentia 
um- in causis matrimonialibus, et de iure promotoris 
1am iustitiae accusandi matrimonia acatholicorum” (A.A.8S. 
Jem | ——xxxi, 1939, p. 131). 

suas | 


idiis | Propositis Supremae huic Sacrae Congregationi Sancti 
toli, | Officii sequentibus dubiis : 
tem | (1) Utrum decisio Supremae S. Congregationis S. 
_ Officii data die 18 Januarii 1928 ad I., qua nempe declaratum 
ecti | fuit acatholicos in causis matrimonialibus actoris partes 
qua | agere non posse, spectet tantum Tribunal S. Romanae 
ritu | Rotae, an etiam Tribunalia dioecesana ; 
an- (2) Utrum Promotor Iustitiae, vi canonis 1971, nulla 
na, | praehabita facultate a S. Officio, matrimonium accusare 
um | possit si nullitas matrimonii fuerit denuntiata a coniuge 
avi- | acatholico. 


que ee Ps 

nt, Feria IV, die 15 Marti 1939 

- Eminentissimi ac Revmi PP. DD. Cardinales rebus 
a fidei et morum tutandis praepositi, prachabito RR. DD. 


Consultorum Voto, respondendum decreverunt : 
— Ad I.: Negative ad primam partem; Affirmative ad 


'€S; | alteram, seu: spectare etiam Tribunalia dioecesana. 

“i Ad II. : Negative, nisi publicum bonum, Ordinarti tudicto, id 
OS | postulet. 

ne 


Et Sabbato, die 18 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssmmus 
tra | D. N. D. Pius Divina Providentia Papa XII, in audientia 
Exciho ac Revmo Domino Adsessori Sancti Officii impertita, 
relatam Sibi Emorum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit, 
confirmavit et publicari iussit. 

wid Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 22 Martii 1939. 
R. PAnTANetTtTI, Supr. S. Congr. S. Offictt Notarius. 


ali 
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its From the response of the Holy Office, 18 January, 1928, 
lio | included under art. 35, §3 of the Instruction for Diocesan 
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Tribunals, non-Catholics may not act as plaintiffs in matri- | 


monial causes without previous permission from the Holy | 
Office. It was noted in 1928 by canonists that this rule did | 


not prevent a non-Catholic from denouncing a marriage 


to the Promotor Justitiae, who could impugn the marriage | 


denounced to him on being satisfied that the case warranted 
his intervention. If, in defiance of this rule, a non-Catholic 
acts as plaintiff, the sentence is irremediably null and void 
from Canon 1892, 2. 

The power of the Promotor Justitiae is now clearly re- 


stricted, in cases of denunciation by non-Catholics, to those | 


instances in which the public good, and not merely the 
private interest of litigants, is involved ; a decision on this 
issue rests with the Ordinary, as indicated in Canon 1586. 


We have, therefore, a renewal of the pre-Code distinction | 


between impediments iuris privati et iuris publict, in order to 
explain the obscure phrase of Canon 1971 §1,2 “in impedi- 
mentis natura sua publicis’, in those cases which are 
denounced by non-Catholics. This interpretation, now 
sanctioned by the Holy Office, is similar to the one given in 
a Rota judgement of 11 August, 1928, Coram Wynen (Decisiones, 
Vol. XX, 1928, p. 406), in sustaining the action of a Promotor 
Justitiae dealing with a marriage invalid because of the 
impediment of crimen, which, not being public in the sense 
of Canon 1037, and not being accusable by the parties 
themselves according to Canon 1971 §1, would not other- 
wise be amenable to accusation by anyone. 

The answer ad J offers no difficulty, and it is rather hard 
to see how any other interpretation could have been given 
to the decision of 18 January, 1928. 


E. J. M. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE SACRED VESSELS 


‘TT'HE term Sacred Vessels applies to those instruments 
| & which are used to hold or preserve the Blessed Sacra- 
‘ment. It includes the chalice and paten, the ciborium, 
lunette, monstrance, custodia and pyx, but not the 
jcommunion-plate. Only a tonsured cleric or a person 
‘nape: charge of them, by which is generally understood 
/a sacristan authorized by the parish priest, may touch the 
jsacred vessels. 
| 
; 
i 


THe CHALICE AND PATEN 


In Saxon times chalices of tin, copper, glass, and even 
;wood were used. Wooden chalices were tolerated by 
reason of the poverty which followed on the ravages of the 
Danes. The use of tin and pewter was forbidden by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1212. In England, as else- 
where, from the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
Mass-cup has always been made of precious metal. The 
leaden chalices which are exhibited in some of our museums 
were never used for Holy Mass, though this is sometimes 
stated, but were what were called “‘coffin-cups” : these were 
vessels of base metal made expressly to serve the mediaeval 
custom of burying a priest with a chalice and paten in his 
hands. According to the legislation at present in force at 
least the cup must be of gold or silver, and a silver cup 
must be gold-plated inside ; the stem and base may be of 
inferior metal. The traditional form of the chalice, as 
approved by the Rubrics of the Mass, requires that there 
should be a knob in the stem, about mid-way between the 
cup and the base. Full freedom as to style is allowed 
provided that the design and ornamentation be not con- 
trary to the principles of sacred art or ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions. For practical purposes a chalice should not be 
lower than six inches nor higher than ten, should be broad 
at the base and well weighted, and should not be wider 
than four inches at the lip. A chalice which is unusually 
wide and shallow, as indeed are many of those which are 
designed by contemporary artists of modern inclinations, 
555 
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requires very careful handling to avoid spilling. On the 
other hand, cheap foreign articles are often much too light, 
and also too deep and narrow in the cup so that the easy 
use of the purificator is impeded. The simpler the design, 
the more comfortable to use at the altar. Chalices which 
are elaborately embossed or chased are great collectors of 


crevices. In cleaning chalices, plate powder and patent 
polishes should be used very rarely ; in fact they are better 
avoided altogether as undoubtedly in the course of long 
years they do wear the metal thin, and chalices are expected 
to serve their purpose through generations of priests. In 
one of those excellent Reports which are annually issued 
by the Central Council for the Protection of Churches, the 
clergy are urged never to use paste for cleaning old silver. 
The same Report recommends a method of cleaning which 
may be profitably adopted by us as one befitting that 
reverential care which should be given to our sacred vessels, 
and this is to wash them regularly with warm water and a 
good soap, and afterwards to wipe them with a soft cloth. 
If this practice is observed it will be found that a weekly 
polish with a soft leather or a silversmith’s rouge-cloth 
will keep them thoroughly bright. 

It is possible to go on using a chalice which has lost 
consecration without realizing it, and hence it is advisable, 
especially in the case of vessels which are of foreign manu- 
facture and not of very good quality, to make a careful 
inspection from time to time. Consecration is lost if a 
crack, no matter how small, appears in the cup near the 
base, or if a break in any part renders it unsightly and 
unseemly to use, or again, if the cup becomes definitely 
broken away from the stem. Where the join is by means 
of a screw consecration is not lost through temporary 
detachment by unscrewing. A consecrated chalice may be 
sold without detriment to consecration provided that the 
fact of its being consecrated does not enter into the bargain. 

The paten, like the chalice, must be of silver or gold, 
and if of silver, the upper side must be gold plated. The 
upper side should be slightly and gradually depressed 
towards the centre, and should not bear any kind of engrav- 
ing or decoration except, if desired, a small cross near the 
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ledge to mark the spot which is kissed by the celebrant. 
|A plain disk is by far the most practical kind of paten. 
| Those which have a raised ring on the lower side have the 
advantage of sitting more firmly into the chalice, but on 
‘the other hand, one which is perfectly plain will glide 
| more freely over the corporal. 
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Mary Ward. By I. G. Coudenhove. Translated by | 
E. Codd. Pp. 260. (Longmans. 35. 6d.) 


Mey WARD has not yet come into her own in Eng- 
land. It would, however, be difficult to find among our 
English women of persecution times so valiant a confessor 
of the faith. Her chief work was abroad, where she founded 
schools for the education of girls. In this undertaking she 
was ahead of her times and suffered bitter persecution from | 
her co-religionists who could not reconcile the non-enclosure 
of women with the religious life. The active apostolate 


of the “English Ladies” was a novelty. But Mary eventu- I 
ally succeeded where even saints had failed. such 
In her home life, her life as an out-sister at St. Omer, ‘i 
as novice in her own foundation at Gravelines, as co-worker | is th 
with priests in persecuted England, as foundress of educa- | wor! 
tional centres in Flanders, Germany, and Italy, we see | His 
that fearlessness, good sense, and good humour which we ‘ 
associate with our martyrs. Even when her whole institute | (bet 
with its three hundred members was suppressed and she | prod 
herself imprisoned as a heretic, she lost nothing of her . 
spiritual balance. In her great sufferings we see her | the 
greatness. reac 
This book is not strictly a biography, but it follows | 0” ¢ 
closely the Chamber’s Life. In a sense it is truer to life | 
because events are here humanized. It will appeal to a add 
wider audience because it is an historical romance, and will | pri 
perhaps stir up a much-desired interest in a great-souled | the 
and heroic English lady. Lus 
F. T. doc 
wit 
The Art of Living with God. By Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, | sat 
D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud. 
To Whom Shall We Go? By Rev. Frederick MacDonnell, S.J. (C 
My Faith (What Does It Mean to Me?) By Dom Hilaire rel 
Duesberg, O.S.B. Translated by Ada Lane, B.A. (Oxon.) | of 
(Catholic Knowledge Series. Benziger Brothers, New York. | ve, 
50c. each.) to 
THEsE three books are produced, in the same format as the est 
well-known Penguin and Pelican series, for the not very th 
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| low price of the equivalent of two shillings a volume. The 
first “proposes to show in an orderly way the immense 
| practical importance of divine grace by a brief and popular 
description of the ordinary workings of the Holy Spirit in 
the human soul”. The method has something in common 
with that of the guide-book, for descriptions of life in the 
religious orders and of the administering of the sacrament 
of Holy Orders together occupy more space than that set 
apart for explanation of the Seven Gifts. “Systematic 
self-examination, with the emphasis on ‘systematic’ ”’ is 
advocated together with businesslike planning of the day’s 
moral routine. 

But should a popular description necessarily involve 
such clumsiness of expression as the following ? 

“The third and most important function of the Church 
is that of sanctifying her children, and in this most vital 
work the results are almost entirely due to the Holy Ghost and 
His grace...” (p. 129). 


‘The more intense . . . this Christian co-operation is” 
(between the members of the Mystical Body) . . . “the more 


productive of grace it will be” (p. 131). 

A chapter on Culture and Grace broaches the question of 
the relationship of grace and nature in a way to leave the 
reader unsatisfied and perhaps more than a little confused 
on an issue which requires profound and delicate treatment. 

The second is a vigorous and charitable apologetic 
addressed to “sincere men of good-will”, and it appeals 
principally to motives of security and prudence familiar to 
the world of business. A translation of the encyclical 
Lux Veritatis is subjoined as an appendix, and its principal 
doctrinal points give the plan of the book. In accordance 
with its apologetic aim correctness on “‘controversial”’ points 
rather than richness or fullness of doctrine is its characteristic. 

Dom Hilaire Duesberg avows the intention “‘to set before 
(Christians) the deep harmony existing between their 
religion and human nature, and to show them how in spite 
of all appearances it more than satisfies our needs”. He has 
very acute insights into the state of mind of those who tend 
to regard the Church as “‘some old lady who is worthy of 
esteem, but one whose ideas are several centuries behind 
the times, and whose great age has made her exacting”’, 
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and he urges them “to surrender to the harmonies of 
Christianity . . . to visit this ancient dwelling attentively, 
in order to understand its fine arrangement and to reconcile 
themselves to its apparent disorder”. His approach to 
his readers shows such tactful and studied sympathy for the 
pretexts of indifference that one feels he would have got 
further if he had attacked that frame of mind instead of 
pampering it. Indeed one seems to be drawn back, in the 
company of a charming, compassionate and loyal Catholic, 
into that period of stagnation and bewilderment which 
followed the condemnation of Modernism ; when apologetics 
was the only readily accessible theology and it was still 
possible to speak of the liturgy as ‘‘the least in rank of all 
the forms of religious activity” (p. 60), and of the Mystical 
Body as more extensive than the visible Church (p. 148 seq.). 


BERNARD KELLty, T.O.S.D. 


Let Dons Delight. Being Variations on a Theme in an 
Oxford Common-Room. By Ronald A. Knox. 280 pp. 
(London: Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


In this quite fascinating book Mgr. Knox is back in the 
form in which we first knew him as the exquisite parodist 
and satirist. After dinner on a Sunday night in an Oxford 
common-room he dozes while a buzz of conversation goes 
on around him, and he dreams. He hears the conversations 
of dons in the same common-room at fifty-year periods from 
1588 to 1888. The language of the speakers is always true 
to the period and the subjects of their conversation are 
determined by the events of the day, mainly as these affect 
the Church. Mgr. Knox reconstructs for us the Univer- 
sity’s reactions to political and religious events and changes 
and incidentally argues the case for and against such sub- 
jects as Papal supremacy, validity of Anglican orders, the 
rights of the Sovereign. The argument is always conver- 
sational and informal, but it is none the less effective for 
that ; and most deadly of all are those recurrent tantalizing 
dots (“Myself ...”) which represent the dreamer’s 
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| abortive efforts to break through into audible protest. It 


St 


is for each reader to do his best to imagine the point of the 


) thrust. The conversations throughout reflect the manners 


and morals of the times. 
But in the timeless surroundings of the common-room 
there is a persistent character of men and interests. The 


| pre-eminent value of classical studies, the inferiority of 


Pe aa nk i ila, 


Cambridge, the unconventional guest, the restless and un- 
satisfied mind seeking to break the crust of tradition and the 
contrasted acceptance of the thing that is, by many who 
would qualify for the incumbency of Bray. 

The neatness with which Mgr. Knox supplies each half- 
century with its appropriate topics of public interest can be 
appreciated by the least learned, although it must appeal 
particularly to the professed student of history. Much more 
difficult and delicate is the parody of conversational and 
literary style with specimens of that of the previous generation 
preserved in the language of some older and more fossilized 
don. Most convincing of all are the solemn-faced parodies 
found as appendices to the various chapters. No priest will 
fail to appreciate the “quotation” from Challoner’s Memoirs 
of Missionary Priests ‘under June 31, the feast of Saints Prom- 
iscuus and Miscellaneus”. And anyone may savour the 
supposed record by Boswell of a discussion of Oxford in 
which we have Johnson’s judgement on a tiresome don : 
“Boswell : He was a man that promised much in his youth. 
I was told in Oxford that he might have done anything. John- 
son: Sir, he might have hanged himself.” 

In a final chapter Mgr. Knox records the resumption of 
the original conversation in the 1938 common-room. Here 
the issues are clear cut and expressed with a frankness which 
might have given a salutary jolt to the dons of a previous 
age. Is a university worthy of the name if it forsakes the 
classics and a truly liberal education? Is a liberal educa- 
tion worth while except in so far as it opens the mind to 
truth and sharpens it for the quest of truth? Has truth any 
value if dissociated from the absolute? And what is an 
absolute without God? All of which seems to recall 
another thesis on the same subject by an Oxford convert ! 

From beginning to end this book is a sheer delight, and 
that for more than dons. T. B. F. 
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Catechism Stories. A Teacher’s Aid Book. Part I, The 
Creed. By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Pp. 119. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 2s. 6d., wrapper.) 


Tuis is the first section of a book for which we have 


long been waiting. It was promised some time ago § 
> itin 
’ infor 


and we may hope that it will soon be completed. It is 
better than we had any right to expect even from such a 
master as Fr. Drinkwater. The stories are pertinent, even 
pointed ; and the manner of their telling is fresh and 
modern, even when the story itself is an old one. The 
appropriateness of a Scripture parable is indicated when 
that is the best story of all. The writing is free and simple. 
But there is no need to analyse the merit of the book ; the 
proof is in the reading. Anyone who has read such com- 
pilations knows how stodgy they can be; if he reads this 
he will find it light and refreshing, and he will probably 
ask, as we do now, for more. 
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Old Catholic Lancashire. Vol. I1. By Dom F. O. Blundell, 


O.S.B. Pp. viii + 243. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
6s.) 


Many years have passed since Dom Blundell gave us his 
first volume on the history of Old Catholic Lancashire. 
This second volume, which continues the history, deals 
with Manchester, Wigan, Chorley, Stonyhurst, Preston, and 
the Fylde. The wealth of historical material here displayed 
will be a revelation to many, especially to those in whose 
minds the importance of Lancashire is associated only with 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The sturdy yeomen of the north stoutly resisted the 
New Learning. They had no time for these new-fangled 
ideas. The faith in which their fathers had lived and 
died, and in which they themselves were born, was good 
enough for them, and they resented any change. The 
Bishop of Chester, in whose diocese Lancashire then lay, 
complained to London that he could make little headway 
because of the obstinacy of the people. Such was the 
stock from which came Allen, Barlow, Gillow and Tootell, 
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to mention only a few of the names that shine gloriously 
in these pages. 

Catholic England, and Lancashire in particular, is 
greatly indebted to Dom Blundell for his patience and 
industry in rescuing this precious material and for putting 


| it into book-form. The occasional slight inaccuracy in his 
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information about more recent times in no way detracts 
from the value of the book. May one hope that the author 
will not keep us waiting too long for the third volume, 
which will complete the history. 

W.. FS 


FROM FOREIGN REVIEWS 


In La Vie Spirituelle for 1 April we find over the signature 
of Pére Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., an inspiring 
article on Oblation in the Mystical Body. The ideal of 
love proposed by our Lord is realized by us in so far as we 
unite ourselves to His sacrifice and imitate it in our own 
life, and to do that we must try to unite ourselves ever 
more intimately with the sacrifice of the Mass. Our Lady 
did this supremely. She who, better than any other, 
realized the continuity of the Mass with Calvary and the 
identity of the principal offerer of the Mass, saw in the 
Mass the point of contact of earth and heaven, of adoration 
and thanksgiving. To the sacramental immolation she 
added that of her own pains and sorrows for the help of the 
infant Church. 

The priest shares the Priesthood of Christ, who is 
both priest and victim. He should share, too, Christ’s 
victim-state, seeking to save souls by the means Christ 
used, among which is the Cross. Thus, like many other 
saints, the Curé of Ars, when he offered the body and 
blood of Christ, offered, on behalf of his parish, all his own 
sufferings too. “In recalling Calvary the priest should 
think of dying to himself—to his body, his mind, his will, 
his reputation, his family, the world ; he should immolate 
himself by silence, prayer, penance, suffering, death. 
Plus on est mort, plus on a la vie, plus on donne la vie.” 
Finally, those souls who unite themselves with the Mass 
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by their lovingly accepted sufferings realize that men aré 
still to be saved by the same means as our Saviour used— 
in ipso et cum ipso et per ipsum. In their own way they coms 
plete the sacrifice of the Mass, furnishing our Lord with ani 
additional humanity in which He continues in some sort to 
suffer for sinners. In this sense Christ is in agony to the 
end of the world in the members of His Mystical Body. It 
should be a joy to think that our Lord suffers no more, but 
that we can suffer in His place to save souls in Him and by 
Him. We must not exaggerate the importance or the 
painful character of our crosses, but even if they are little 
in themselves, they can have a true sanctifying value when 
offered humbly out of love of God and of souls. 
T. E. F. 
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